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1 TENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER OPERA 
\ tor, man, 28 years old, desires position. Nine 

years business experience, mostly general 
office work, correspondence, etc. Competent to take 
charge of correspondence. Best of reference given. 
Address F., Office of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


COMFORTABLE HOME FOR WORLD’S FAIR 
visitors at moderate prices; two minutes’ 
walk to three lines of cars leading direct to 


grounds for 5 cents. MARY D. TAYLOR, 
3144 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Y ANTED.—BY FRIENDS’ FAMILY FEW 
W summer boarders. Light, airy rooms; 
healthy location; good water. Beautiful 
Address MARGARET EASTBURN, Pleas- 
Del. 


country. 
ant Hill, 


{ UMMER BOARDERS WANTED .—LIGHT, AIRY 
~ rooms, healthy location, good water. fine 
view of City of Reading ‘and Schuylkill Valley 
from piazzas. Two squares from street railway con- 
necting with all lines of the city and mountain 
roads. Address MARTHA P. KALER 
Reading, Penna. 


OARDERS WANTED.—HOUSE MODERN AND 

B convenient. Large piazza and lawn. Near 

railroad. Address E H. BARNARD, Rock 
Barton farm, Doe Run, Chester county, Pa. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 

M hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 

serving families. Office, 603 N. 8th street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


fFVWHE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIA- 
tion of Minneapolis has declared its regular 
semi-annual dividend of Four aND ONE-HALF 
PER CBNT., payable July 15. Holders of fully paid 
certificates will receive checks direct from home 
office. Coupons on Class ‘B” certificates may be 
collecte a at Philadelphia office, 533 Drexel Building. 
. F. NEWHALL, Manager Eastern Office. 


Millinery. \:221€ 5, LAMBERT 


Successor to E SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh St., Philad’ a. (Private house.) 


jous “FABER “MIL LE R, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOW N, Pa. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Count’s. 
Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance, and Notary 

Public. 
Money to loan on First Mortgage ee 


A 13 DAYS’ TRIP TO THE WORLD'S FAIR, 


Two rates : No. 1, $90.00 ; No. 2, $56.00. Leave 24th 
and Chestnut streets, via B. & O. R. R., Fifth-day, 
Ninth month 14, at 8 a.m. Limited express. Re- 
turning via Niagara. (ne day at Niagara with 
drive. Special attention given toall traveling alone. 
A deposit of $5.00 positively required 15 days before 
starting, remainder to be paid Ninth month 11. 
Checks certified. Trunks $2.00 extra. 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 


SERMONS 


By Sunderland P. Gardner. 


Four Sermons (in one Pamphlet) delivered 
at Friends’ meeting, Philadelphia, in Fifth 
month, 1885. Phonographically reported by 
Henry T. Child. ‘ ; 

Price, TEN CENTs. 
For sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


AQuILa J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


SEVENTH MONTH ts, 1893. 


Charles E. Lukens 


Mildred H 
Entertainment 


in a permanent home, with or 
Very convenient to xposition, 
and all parts of the city. Rates m 


Lukens 


without board. 
World’s Congress, 
lerate. Address 


Charles E, Lukens, 2423 PRAIRIE AVE., 


CHICAGO, ILLS 


World’s s Fair Home. 


WILLIAM and 
ANNIE K. TAYLOR 
are nicely located at 43 Bryant 
lll. Two minutes from Cottage 
near Illinois Central ste 
Terms moderate. 


Avenue, Chicago, 
trove Cable, and 
“am Cars direct to the Fair. 


The “ Swarthmore.’ 
Terms Moderate. 

A private home, located in South Park, 
the finest residence sections of Chicago. 
from World’s Fair grounds, Madison 
trance Midway Plaisance. 

Parties desiring a quiet retreat while visiting 
the Fair can secure rooms in advance. The rooms 
are nicely furnished and of medium size. Apply to 

H. T. PAISTE, West Chester, Pa. 
After May 25th, 315 58th St., South Park, Chicago. 


peaaiyn Cottage, 


B. CHAMBERS AND WIFE, 
PROPRIETORS 


120 Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


one ot! 
One square 
Avenue en- 


House open all the year. Patronage solicited. 


he Hatakawanna Inn, 
Budd’s Lake, New Jersey. 


Delightfully situated on the Schooley Mountains. 
Elevation 1,200 feet above tide, 200 feet above Budd’s 
Lake. Excellent fishing and boating. 
tain views. Accommodations first-class. 
erate. Open Fifth month 15. Address 

A. W. BROWN, 
Budd’s Lake P. O., Morris Co., 


‘The Revere, 


Fine moun- 
Rates mod- 


New Jersey. 


Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Central Meeting of Friends, 


CHICAGO. 


Chicago Athenaeum, No. 18 Van Buren St. 


Meeting hour at 10.45 0n First-days. 
greeting extended toall. Take elevator 


A cordial 





va 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSY! 


are of Friends. ‘ 
Full College Courses 


VANIA 


month 19th 


n and 


pens Ninth 
for young me 


oung 


leading to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, 


terary 
raries 
talogue and 


CHARLES | 


Darlington Seminar 
anington seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 

WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 

rty-eighth hool year of this Inst 
will « ence Ninth month 18th, next 
branches a liberal education, including Lar 
guages, Drawing, Painting, etc., thoroughly and 
carefully taught. The school has a high and healthy 
ecation, extens grounds, fine buildings, new 
gymnasium, et 

Terms $180 per schoo ar. For catalo 
the Principal 


degrees. Machine aboratories 


sddress 


GAKMO, Ph. D., Presid 


rt 
“ar 


rhe T 


rue addres 


RICHARD DARLINGTON 


Abington Friends’ School, 


Da 


ten miles fre 


Ph. D 


For Boarding and 


Pupils of Both Sexes 
At Jenkintown, Pa ym Pt iladelphia 
Thorough work good care moderate charges 
gymnasiurr laboratory; vocal training; musi 
Next term begins Ninth month 11, 189 Send for 
circular LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal 
Jenkintow! 
SOSLER, Secretary 
Ogontz, Pa 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 

Unusual success the first year. Spring session from 
Fourth month 3 to Sixth month 9. Second year be- 
gins Ninth month 12, 1893. Preparatory school for 
both sexes; cuttage plan ; limited numbers ; best of 
care and oversight; comfortable home; moderate 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 

Send for circulars to ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
nleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
— New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
oa Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th ard Ninth month 10th 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Pa 
CYNTHIA G 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equ pments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And oply 85 00 per week 


Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Principal 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS 
New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists 
three courses of study, the Scie tific, the Classical, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laborat manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are con-cerned Friends. 
Friends desiring to send to the school should inform 
the Principal at an early date, that the committee 
may know whether there will be room for others 
For circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
1500 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa 


ries 
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Langhorne Friends’ Graded School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 
Commencing Ninth month 4t! 
branches of a liberal education, including the Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting, etc., will be taught by a 
thoroughly-equipped corps of efficient teachers 
A guarded care will be given to the morals of the 
pupils. Forcirculars or further particulars apply to 
any of the committee. or to 
ESTHER HAVILAND, Principal 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings . / 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


UST RECEIVED 


An French Habit 
Cloth and fine Marseilles Vestings 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


ERCHANT TAILGR, 
109 N. TENTH ST., PHILA., PA. 


Wm. D. Yarnall, 
ARCHITECT, 


Yeadon, Delaware County, Penna. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1898. All the 


assortment of 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE 


«tS WM. HEACOCK, 2a 
UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING, 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 

1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
HENRY | 
C. 
ELLIS. \wdnorts 334 st 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
Durable Work. Rellable Workmen, 
112 N. 10th St. 


Carpenters, Buioers, ano Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


3. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street 


1125 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


SIX PER CENT COLLATERAL 
' 0 TRUST GOLD BONDS 


Home Savings and Loan Association 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 
Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 

These bonds are secured by a special deposit 
with a trust company of First Mortgages 
on City property in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul exclusively at the rate of 160 per 
cent of Mortgages for every bond issued 

They are also the direct obligation of a Com- 
pany havinga paid in cash capital eight times 
the amount of its bonded debt 

The interest received from the Mortgages 
securing this issue is double the amount re- 
quired to pay interest on the bonds. The net 
earnings of the Company, during the year 1892, 
were $76,076, while the interest on this issue of 
bonds is only $7,500 per annum, less than one- 
tenth of the Company’s present net income 

_ Principal payable in 1898. Coupons April and 
Oct., at Philadelphia. Price, par, and interest 
from Apri 1. I have exclusive sale of this issue 


H. F. NEWHALL, 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
Cash Capital and iain 


Reserve Liability, - - - - 
Subscribed Capital, - - - 


$2,919,410 
1,112,500 
3,750,000 


Investment Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paidin),.'. . 250,000.00 


eon at ha a hla - + 40,000.00 
Undivided Profits, ‘ 5,952.70 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JoserpH R. RHOADS, President. 
JouN F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morr EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wm. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 

Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
Thomas A. Gummey, 


Nicholas Brice, 

A. Graham Elliot, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 
8. Davis Page, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 
John F. Lewis Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. gee" When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


eeing the advertisement in this paper.“@@ 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XXVIII. 
By sowing frugality we reap liberty,—a golden harvest. 
AGESILAUS. 


Agesilaus was one of the Kings of Sparta, and reigned 397 to 360 
B.C. His fame is chiefly that of a soldier, but his mind was good, it 
seems, in other directions than war, for he understood how much of 
slavery is caused by our unnecessary wants. He died at the age of 84. 


THE LOVE DIVINE. 


““O Love Divine, of all that is 

The sweetest still and best ! 

Fain would I come and rest to-day 
Upon thy tender breast ; 

And yet the Spirit in my heart 
Says, ‘ Wherefore should I pray 

That thou should seek me with thy love, 
Since thou dost seek alway?’ 


“«T pray not, then, because I would: 

I pray because I must. 

There is no meaning in my prayer 
But thankfulness and trust. 

And thou wilt hear the thought I mean, 
And not the words I say, 

Wilt hear the thanks among the words, 
That only seem to pray. 


“TI would not have thee otherwise 
Than what thou still must be: 
Yea, thou art God, and what thou art 
Is ever best for me. 
And so, for all my sighs, my heart 
Doth sing itself to rest, 
O Love Divine, most far and near, 
Upon thy tender breast.” 
— Selected. 


SOWING AND REAPING. 

Read at Swarthmore College, Fifth month 21, 1893, by Dean Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond. ] 
Ir was my privilege earlier in the year to leave with you 
the happy thought that the days are not bearing you 
swiftly away from the best that life has to give, but, rather, 
that the best is before you; that the gladness of youth 
may deepen into joy ; that the carelessness of youth may 
give place to a noble sense of power to meet the problems 
and responsibilities of life; that the impulsiveness and 
turbulence of youth may develop into the executive ability 
and calm judgment of age. A closely allied thought I 
bring you this morning,—the thought of your own part 
in securing the best that lies before you. It is not to be 
had for the asking or wishing or hoping. It is not a gift 
that can be bestowed by one soul upon another. It is 
not an inheritance that can be hoarded in banks and 
transmitted from one generation to another. The best 
that life has to give,—joy and strength and clear sight of 
the soul,—waits in the future for every child of God 
whose course leads him to it. While it is true that there 
is a close tie between each human soul and all the rest ; 
that we are the members of one body; it is also true that 
the attainment of that which is best in life is the work of 
the individual soul. 

Men combine for great business enterprises. The 
money of one man, the business experience of another, 


and Journal. 


1IA, SEVENTH MONTH 15, 1893. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXI. No. 1078 


the good judgment of another, the perseverance of still 


| another, all these elements of power combined, insure 


the business success that is not often within the reach of 
the man single-handed. 

In the work of education, the united efforts of educa- 
tors and students in schools and colleges and universities, 
bring to pass much greater results than the isolated scholar 
can accomplish. So, too, in the field of philanthropic 
effort. There is strength in combination to work against 
great social evils. Sometimes it is true that the voice of 
the people is the voice of God, and the authoritative ut- 
terance sets free a race of slaves. But there is another 
province—the life of the soul toward God,—in which each 
must live to himself. No vicarious effort will avail; no 
contribution of money, no association with other souls 
can do away with this individual relationship to God. It 
is as if God and each individual soul were the sole occu- 
pants of the universe. 

Might we not say that it is in proportion as we con- 
sciously live in this High Presence that life becomes good 
and better and best ; that in proportion as we habitually 


| refer all our life to our highest conception of honor and 


purity and beauty do we make ourselves worthy of this 
Divine kinship? Not to believe this seems to me a fatal 
heresy ,—unbelief that paralyzes the soul and blights its 
powers and withers it away till only the germ of Divinity 
is left. It is true our highest conceptions may be very in- 
adequate ; but so long as we make these highest concep- 
tions our standards, our faces are toward the perfect goal. 
And every time we are able to try for our own highest 
standards our strength increases with the effort, and our 
spiritual sight grows clearer, and our standards themselves 
advance. Every year our athletes are an object-lesson 


|} to us. 


* They work to a definite standard. They keep the 
‘-record’’ ever in mind. With what persistent effort do 
they practice every muscle, and test each nerve in order 
that every atom of muscular and of nervous force may be 
most wisely expended to advance the ‘‘record.’’ The 
results of athletic training are plain to see. ‘They are de- 
termined by watch and measuring line, and are printed in 
the newspapers for ail the world to read. But our ath- 
letes themselves lose the finest results of their athletic 
training, if the results stop at muscle and nerve. If they 
come out of the athletic season with only so much speed 
to run, or so much strength to throw the heavy weights, 
they have missed the better part; they are only so much 
finer animals than they were before. Athletic training 
should go deeper than muscle and nerve, and reach the 
very springs of character. What shall it profit a man if 
his strong arms throw the hammer as the fabled Zeus shot 
his arrow, and yet his wé// fail to command the action of 
his mind, and second the aspirations of his soul! What 
shall it profit a man, that the athletic field makes him fleet 
as a Mercury in the race, if the development of mind and 
heart keep not pace with the wingéd feet ! And we who 
watch with sympathetic interest the efforts anc progress 
of our athletes, on our part lose the fine lesson of it all, 
if our eye stops at the physical results ; if we fail to see 
that the results came not by chance or the fortune of the 
moment, but as the reward of untiring effort. 
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So the things that make mature life better than seloate 
come not by chance, or the fortune of the moment. 
Youth must seek the ‘‘records’’ of highest good, and 
strive toward these ‘‘records.’’ Every age has had its 
standard-maker who has left us the talismanic word. 

Mohammed left this: ‘* The service of God is as the 
similitude of a grain that hath produced seven ears, in 
each ear a hundred grains.”’ 

The gentle Buddha this: ‘* He who should conquer in 
battle ten times a hundred thousand were indeed a hero. 
But truly a greater hero is he who has but once con- 
quered himself.’’ 


The word of Confucius is this: ‘* Hold faithfulness 


and sincerity as first principles, and be moving continu- 
ally to what is right ;—this is the way to exalt one’s 
virtue.’’ 

The voice most familiar in our ears pronounced ever | 
‘* Blessed are the pure in heart for they 


the benediction, 
shall see God.”’ 
‘The heart that harbors generous thought,’’ 
sensitive to truth, that loves love, 
beauty, —this is the ‘* pure heart.’’ 
the way before us is illumined ; 
to strength, from joy to joy, 


that is 
that is responsive to 
And seeing God—all 


from peace to peace. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JOHN WOOLMAN. 


Paper read before Young Friends’ Association, Kennett Square, 
Pa., by Jesse P. Hannum. 


Since the historical committee were moved to assign me 


the duty of preparing a paper for the entertainment of | 
this meeting, I am thankful they introduced me to the | 


‘* life and works ’’ of so humble, pure, and loving a char- 
acter as that of John Woolman. I feel keenly my ina- 
bility to compile a synopsis of his life which will lead 
your thought and feeling into that state which I have | 
been moved by studying his writings, and reading Whit- 
tier’s introduction to them. 

From his Journal we learn he was born at Northamp- 
ton, Burlington county, N. J., in the year 1720. Before 
he reached his 7th year he felt the operations of ‘‘ Divine 
Love,”’ and was continually under its influence, but not | 
however to any great extent, as he was very much like | 
other boys with whom he associated. At the age of 16 
he continued to love ‘‘ wanton company ”’ and had within, 
as he says, ‘‘ a plant which produced much wild grapes,”’ 
yet he was not entirely deaf to the ‘still, small voice 
within ’’ which caused him at times to seriously consider 
his ways (as it will us all) and the sight of his backslidings 
affected him with sorrow, and for rightly attending to 
these reproofs of instruction vanity was added to vanity 
and repentance to repentance. 


more difficult, and he became more and more estranged 


uneasy to him, and youthful vanities and diversions were 
his greatest pleasure. As time passed, his heart was re- 
plenished with mirth, and pleasing scenes of vanity were 
presented to his imagination until he attained the age of 
18, near which time he says, ‘‘I felt the judgments of 
God in my soul like a consuming fire, and looking over 
my past life the prospect was moving.’’ Thus for some 
months he had great troubles, and being a disciple of the 
Divine pattern, he ‘‘ sought deserts and lonely places,’’ 
and there tearfully confessed his sins to God, and humbly 
craved his help. 


Advancing in ageandin- | 
creasing the number of his acquaintances, his way grew | 


pany as ieresotods; in his own ars but all the cravings 
of sense must be governed by a Divine principle. ‘I 
was convinced in my mind that true religion consisted in 
an inward life wherein the heart doth love and reverence 


| God the Creator, and learns to exercise true justice and 


goodness, not only towards all men, but also toward the 
brute creature that, as the mind was moved by an inward 
principle to love God as an invisible, incomprehensible 
Being, so by the same principle it was moved to love him 
in all his manifestations in the visible world, that, as by 
his breath the flame of life was kindled in all animals, 
sensible creatures to say that we love God as unseen, and 
at the same time exercise cruelty toward the least creature 
moving by his life, or by life derived from him, was a 
contradiction in itself. I found no narrowness respecting 
sects and opinions, but believed that all sincere, upright- 
hearted people in every society, who truly love God were 
accepted of him.’’ Before we go with him into manhood 
justice and truth demand that we fall not into error of 


| considering him a vicious or bad youth ; on the contrary, 


| standard of virtue of to-day. 
we may go from strength | ; lust 
| standard of virtue (which is much higher than the pres- 
| ent) fixed after he had ‘‘sat under the soft showers of 


_ at Mount Holly, 
| management of these outward affairs, he says: 


Feeling that God was near him, he was led to look | 


seriously at the means by which he was drawn from the 
‘* pure truth,’’ and saw that if he would live the life of 


he was a very good boy, if measured by the popular 
What has been said of his 
youthful wantonness must be considered from his own 


Providence.’’ He says of himself: ‘‘I was not so hard 


| as to commit things scandalous, but to exceed in vanity 


and to promote mirth was my chief study.’’ Advancing 
toward manhood he kept “‘ steadily to meetings,’’ spent 
First-day afternoons chiefly in reading the Scriptures and 
other good books, separating himself from his former as- 
sociates. 

Having now arrived at the age of 21 years, all of 


| which had been spent working on his father’s plantation, 
| receiving only a common school education ; 


with his 
consent he engaged with a man of much business, 
to tend shop and keep books. In the 
‘«T found 
truth to be my great support. ‘‘About the 23d year of his 
age he had many fresh and heavenly openings in respect 
to the care and providence of the Almighty over his crea- 
tures in general, and over man as the most noble ; and was 
at times ‘‘ moved to speak some words in meeting ’’ ; and 
about this time his labors against the keeping of slaves 


father’s 


| commenced, for being required by his employer to write 
| a bill of sale for a negro woman which he had just sold to 
| a friend, he performed the duty with uneasiness of mind, 


but being so affected by it that he declared to his em- 
ployer and the friend that he believed slave-keeping to be 


| a practice inconsistent with the Christian religion, and 


from this time on he was earnestly and devotedly labor- 
ing both in this country and abroad for the oppressed and 
the oppressor, especially within the limits of his own So- 


| ciety, never relaxing a single effort until he saw the slaves 
from the ‘‘ true wisdom,’’ hence serious reflections were | 


of Friends freed. Not stopping with this, he contended 
that justice required they should be remunerated for the 
years of labor they had given their masters. In this he 


| met some opposition, but finally, through his doctrine of 


justice and love, wherever he went hard hearts were sof- 


| tened, avarice, and love of power, and pride of opinion 


gave way before his testimony of love, until every case 
was settled, and the hands of the Society of Friends of 
the New England Yearly Meeting were washed of the 


| curse of slavery. 


After spending several years with his employer at 
merchandizing, and believing much business incompati- 
ble with his religious calling, he thought it best to make 


| a change, so learned, between times, the trade of a tailor 


| 


from his employer’s journey man who worked in the same 


the faithful servants of God, he must not go into com- | shop where he was employed. 
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After acquiring the trade he married, as he puts it, 
‘‘a well inclined damsel,’’ Sarah Ellis, 18th of Eighth 
month, 1879, and settled upon a small plantation on the 
Rancocus river and turned his attention (when not travel- 
ing in the labor of the ministry) to agriculture, which he 
seems to regard as the business most conducive to moral 
and physical health. He says: ‘‘ If the leadings of the 
spirit were more attended to more people would be en- 
gaged in the sweet employment of husbandry, where labor 
is agreeable and healthful.’’ Evidently he performed but 
little labor himself, his time being largely devoted to the 
ministry, traveling through all this country (as then) and 
Great Britain, holding meetings whenever the ‘‘ few were 
gathered in My name.’’ If no meetings were established 
he would meet with Friends at their homes. 

It was on these journeys in England, through the nar- 
row streets of towns and villages, where much cloth was 
dyed, that he felt the distress, both of body and mind, 
with that which is impure. He says: ‘‘ This hath pro- 
duced in my mind a longing that people might come into 
cleanness of spirit, cleanness of person, and cleanness 
about their houses and garments. I have felt when trav- 
eling in dirtiness and affected with unwholesome secrets, 
a strong desire that the nature of dying cloth to hide dirt 
may be more fully considered. Through giving way to 
hiding dirt in our garments, a spirit which would conceal 
that which is disagreeable is strengthened. Real cleanli- 
ness becometh a holy people, but hiding that which is not 
clean by coloring seems contrary to the sweetness of sin- 
cerity.’’ His published works are: ‘‘ The Journal of the 
Life and Travels of John Woolman in the Service of the 
Gospel ;’’ ‘‘ Some Considerations on the Keeping of Ne- 
groes, 1753; ‘‘ Considerations on Pure Wisdom and 
Human Policy, on Labor, on Schools, and the right use 
of the Lord’s outward Gifts,’’ 1768; ‘‘ Considerations 
on the true Harmony of Mankind,’’ 1770; ‘‘An Epistle 
to the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends,’’ 
1772; ‘* Remarks on Sundry Subjects,’’ 1773 ; ‘‘A Word 
of Remembrance and Caution to the Rich.’’ In this last 
there is a principle which, if followed, would solve all the 
vexed problems of capital and labor, as well as other social 
evils, including that of intemperance. 

He gives as one cause of intemperance overwork. 
He says, ‘‘ By too much labor the spirits are exhausted, 


and nature craves help from strong drink.’’ Whittier | 


says: ‘‘ A far-reaching, moral, social, and political revo- 
lution, undoing the evil work of centuries unquestionably 
owes much of its original impulse to the life and labors 
of a poor, unlearned workingman of New Jersey, whose 
very existence was scarcely known beyond the narrow 
circle of his Religious Society. It is only within a com- 
paratively recent period that the journal and ethical essays 
of this remarkable man have attracted the attention to 
which they are manifestly entitled.’’ Henry Crabb 
Robinson, a man of wide and varied culture, and intimate 
friend of Goethe, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, says of 
Woolman’s Journal: ‘‘It is a perfect gem. His is a 
beautiful soul. An illiterate tailor, he writes in a style of 
the most exquisite purity and grace. His moral qualities 
are transferred to his writings. Had he not been so very 
humble he would have written a still better book ; for, 
fearing to indulge in vanity, he conceals the events in 
which he was a great actor. His religion was love. His 
whole existence and all his passions were love. He be- 
lieved in the goodness of God that leadeth to repentance ; 
and that love could reach the witness for itself in the 
hearts of all men, through all entanglements of cus- 
tom and every barrier of pride and selfishness. If 
one could venture to impute to his creed, and not 
to his personal character, the delightful frame of mind he 
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exhibited, one could not hesitate to be a convert. His 
Christianity is most inviting,—it is fascinating. No- 
where in any of his writings is there to be found labor 
expended in an effort to settle any doctrinal point of 
dogmatic theology, nor in a discussion upon any matter 
popularly known as the non-essentials in religion. The 
last words spoken by him, a few minutes before he ex- 
pired (at York, in England, 1772, of small-pox), were to 
ask for pen and paper, with which by a great effort he 
wrote: ‘I believe my being here is in the wisdom of 
Christ ; I know not as to life or death.’’’ One of the 
leading British reviews, a few years ago, referring to his 
Journal, pronounced its author ‘‘ the man who in all cen- 
turies since the advent of Christ lived nearest the divine 
pattern.’’ This statement of the review aroused a desire 
within me to become more familiar with the life of Jesus, 
and to gratify this desire I entered into a careful study of 
his life and work in comparison with that of the subject 
of this paper. The effort has been rewarded by an in- 
creased admiration and reverence for both, and has pre- 
pared my mind to fully endorse the statement of the 
British review, startling as it at first seems. I cannot see 
why we have not aright in our biographical sketches of 
the world’s great men and women to draw striking com- 
parisons between such men as Jesus and Woolman, or 
any other great light that came to remove darkness and 
to ameliorate the condition of men. Such men God 
occasionally sends to earth to teach humanity the great 
lesson of the hidden, the slumbering possibilities of hu- 
manity. It is not mere accident, it is a fact that the 
saviours of humanity but rarely come from the palaces of 


| the rich, the pampered surroundings of the wealthy. 


Where one steps down from the royal chambers and ex- 
changes the purple of the priestly garb for the reeking 
rags of the beggar’s robe, the thousand and one come from 
the stable of Bethlehem, from the log cabin of New 
Jersey, come from where misery squats and want is a con- 
stant guest. Jesus and Woolman, both sons of poverty, 
are but two of aclass through whom humanity has be- 
come better and nobler, who show that though man may 
come from below he rises up toward the heights where 
God abides and truth wields the sceptre. So God in man 
is lifting us all up together to himself. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PROGRESSIVE FREEDOM. 
Ir is not without reason that integrity, or wholeness, has 


| come to mean the same thing with uprightness, or erect- 


ness. An integral or entire manhood must maintain that 
altitude of mental erectness in relation to its environ- 
ment which promotes circumspectness or true watchful- 
ness, and so prevents vacillation and precipitativeness. 
Having due regard to the whole intellectual horizon, such 
a manhood will demand the greatest attainable consis- 
tency and coherency of all statements which are pre- 
sented for its consideration, as well as in the mention of 
its own views and opinions. However much the general 
outlook may still be restricted by inherited limitation in 
the still imperfect illumination of the present age, the 
fetters of tradition will at least not be allowed to hamper 
its aspiration for the ‘ all truth’’ of God’s assured prom- 
ise in Christ, and for the hastening of that glorious and 
happy ‘‘ day of Christ,’’ in which shall be generally real- 
ized that ancient suggestion of the wise King, that 
‘« surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird.’’ 
The hope of society, as distinguished from that of the in- 
dividual, will be seen to lie in that intellectual progress 
which may be styled the development of Divine Reve- 
lation. 
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If there be indeed a positive power of darkness, which 
supposition still to some minds presents the most coherent 
theory of evil, we may presume that his cunning subter- 
fuge and stratagem will consist in stifling the aspiration 
for Divine Truth, under whatsover plausible pretext of 
humble simplicity or thankful contentment. It is thus 
that the refined worldly-mindedness, which is scripturally 
stigmatized as the ‘‘ spiritual wickedness in the heavenly 
places,’’ may find its most convenient and satisfying apol- 
ogy. But thus also, to a sound intuition, the broadest 
and deepest need of a wise philanthropy as the true hand- 
maid of religion, will be found to lie in the spiritual crav- 
ing of a healthy manhood for the ‘ light of life.’’ The 
satisfying of that craving depends, in God’s own order- 
ing, upon the individual promotion by life and conversa- 
tion, of the ‘‘ free course’’ of the Divine Word. This 
supernatural demand and supply would appear to have 
been had in view by the celebrated Fichte, when he 
wrote that ‘‘ To forget one’s self in others ; not, however, 
others regarded in a personal character, in which there is 
still nothing but individuality, but in others regarded as 
the race, is the duty of man.’’ R. R. 

Philadelphia, Seventh month 4. 


Erom The Christian Union, (now The Outlook). 
THE CHRISTIAN SHADOW. 
Translated from the French by Ruth Craft. 
Lonc, long ago there lived a saint so good that the as- 
tonished angels came down from heaven to see how a 
mortal could be so godly. 

He simply went about his daily life, diffusing virtue as 
the star diffuses light and the flower perfume, without 
even being aware of it. 

Two words summed up his day: he gave, he forgave. 
Yet these words never fell from his lips; they were ex- 
pressed in his ready smile, in his kindness, forbearance, 
and charity. 

The angels said to God: ‘‘O Lord, grant him the 
gift of miracles!’’ God replied: ‘‘I consent ; ask him 
what he wishes.’’ 

So they said to the saint: ‘* Should you like the touch 
of your hands to heal the sick ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ answered the saint; ‘‘I would rather God 
should do that.’’ 

‘* Should you like to convert guilty souls, and bring 
back wandering hearts to the right path?’ 

‘*No ; that is the mission of angels. I pray, I do 
not convert.’’ 

‘Should you like to become a model of patience, 
attracting men by the luster of your virtues and thus 
glorifying God.”’ 

‘* No,’’ replied the saint ; ‘* if men should be attached 
to me, they would become estranged from God. The 
Lord has other means of glorifying himself.’’ 

‘* What do you desire, then?’’ cried the angels. 

‘* What can I wish for ?’’ asked the saint, smiling. 
‘*That God give me his grace; with that should I not 
have everything? ”’ 

But the angels insisted : ‘‘ You must ask for a miracle, 
or one will be forced upon you.”’ 

‘* Very well,”’ said the saint : ‘‘ that I may do a great 
deal of good without ever knowing it! ”’ 

The angels were greatly perplexed. They took coun- 
sel together, and resolved upon the following plan ; every 
time the saint’s shadow should fall behind him or at either 
side, so that he could not see it, it should have the power 
to cure disease, soothe pain, and comfort sorrow. 

And so it came to pass. When the saint walked along, 
his shadow, thrown on the ground on either side or be- 


| hind him, made arid paths green, caused withered plants 
| to bloom, gave clear water to dried-up brooks, fresh color 
| to pale little children, and joy to unhappy mothers. 

But as the saint simply went about his daily life, dif- 
fusing virtue as the star diffuses light and the flower per- 
fume, without ever being aware of it. 

And the people, respecting his humility, followed him 
silently, never speaking to him about his miracles. Little 
by little they came even to forget his name, and called 
him only Zhe Holy Shadow. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE PEACE WORK AT CHICAGO. 
A RECENT visitor to the exhibit of the Peace Societies at 
the World’s Fair made the remark that it needed only a 
visit to the great guns of the Krupp exhibit to dissuade 
men from war. This is a favorite argument in these later 
days,—the more deadly the weapons the less likely will 
nations venture to go to war. The plea seems a delusive 
one for two reasons. It underrates the courage and pa- 
triotism of the great body of citizens whenever their 
country or ruler is threatened, and it ignores a fact that 
the educational influence in any positive direction tends 
to mould the minds of men in harmony with it. Espe- 
cially is this true of young men. And what is so fasci- 
nating to our boys as a parade of soldiers, no matter how 
destructive the guns they carry or the engines of death 
they command ? 

I have seized upon the remark to call brief attention 
to an effort made through the opportunities of this Fair 
and its Auxiliary, by the Peace Societies of the World, 
to teach us object lessons in the directly opposite direc- 
tion,—in the line of that peace and love which was taught 
by the Master himself, and the only teaching his nature 
could sanction. 

The part of these societies in the Exposition is two- 
fold,—an exhibit in the Exposition proper suggests of the 
work that is being done in behalf of arbitration in the 
settlement of disputes among nations and a Peace Con- 
gress under the auspices of the Congress Auxiliary will be 
held in Eighth month. 

The exhibit is made up of contributions from the 
efforts of societies and interested individuals in different 
parts of the world. From the very manner of its collec- 
tion it may not at first view impress the visitor as being a 
display of harmony and beauty, amid surroundings so full 
of the beautiful and grand in art. But it will repay a 
closer examination. There are fine portraits of Sumner, 
(who merits a place there for his masterly plea in behalf 
of peace in his earlier years), of Whittier and Lucretia 
Mott, whose names are synonomous with peace and good- 
will towards mankind. The testimony of William Penn 
in favor of just dealings with even the savage, is repre- 
sented in an engraving of the famous treaty. There are 
portraits of Rev. Adin Ballou, David Dudley Field, and 
others. But perhaps that which most impresses the care- 
ful observer is a series of charts executed in London, and 
sent by the London Peace Society. These charts tell in 
vivid language how the armed forces of Europe are in- 
creasing year by year, and stand confronting each other. 
They tell of the loss of life in the wars of the century that 
is just closing, and the sacrifice of enormous sums in 
maintaining real or fancied wrongs. The column of 
money loss representing the civil war of 1861-65 towers 
above all others, while that showing the sacrifice of hu- 
man beings stands third in the list for the century,—eight 
hundred and twenty-two thousand men. Another chart 
prepared by the American Peace Society at Boston, treats 
only of the wars of the United States from 1790, and the 
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debt entailed. ‘ The Mountain of Debt’’ resulting from 
the civil war is vividly shown. 

A register is kept in the exhibit for the signature of 
those who ‘‘ believe in peace and arbitration,’’ and is in- 


resented. European countries laboring under their vast 
systems of militarism, naturally have their representatives. 
A Professor from Moscow, a few days ago, begged me to 
mail a friend, of the same city, a copy of all the tracts 
and papers for distribution. 
place for friends of the cause, and indeed this is one of 
the primary thoughts of the exhibit,—to provide a place 


where lovers of peace and good-will might find a place of | 


rest, and opportunity for conference. Clarence W. 
Smith, in attendance,will cheerfully promote these objects. 
The exhibit is located in the North-west gallery of the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts building, Sec. D. Post 99. 

The Congress in Eighth month promises to be one of 
more than ordinary interest. Especial efforts'are being 
made by Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, chairman of the 
committee in charge, and others, to secure as widely as 
possible the voice and codéperation of those who have not 
been distinctly and exclusively advocates of peace princi- 
ples, but who from their wide experience in the affairs of 
their respective nations, civil or military, have had best 
opportunities to know the horrors of war, and are willing 
to bear their testimony to the beauties of peace. It is in 
this, as in so many other lines, that we see the broad and 
liberal spirit of the Congress Auxiliary. The invitation 
is not for extremists or professional pioneers, but for all 
to stand on a common platform in behalf of principles 
that concern all alike. 

Both phases of the work are under the especial care of 
Dr. Trueblood, Secretary of the American Peace Society, 
Boston, and Alfred H. Love, President of the Interna- 
tional Peace and Arbitration Society, Philadelphia, and 
especially invoke the interest of Friends, who have ever 
been foremost in bearing testimony in favor of the peace 
principle. B. S. 

Chicago, Seventh month 8. 


THE GREATEST RAINFALL IN 24 Hours.—Mr. Clem- 
ent Wragge, of Brisbane, confidently asserts, writes E. 


Douglas Archibald, that Queensland has beaten the 
world’s record in the extraordinary amount recorded on 
February 3, viz., 35-7 inches. I am sorry to have to 
take away such an unenviable palm from Queensland by 
recalling a fact well known to every Indian meteorologist 
—that the highest record extant belongs to Chirapunji, 
in the Khasia hills, where, on June 14, 1876, 40.8 inches 
were recorded in the twenty-four hours. Not only so, 
but on the 12th 30 inches fell, and in the four days, from 
the 12th to the 15th, inclusive, as much as ro2 inches. 
Of course, the effects were not so disastrous in this case, 
as, indeed, such a state of things is little removed from 
the normal at Chira in the early part of June, but I have 
a very clear recollection of it, as I was at Chirapunji on 
the 12th and 13th, and not far from it on the memorable 
14th. The conditions which have occurred in Queens- 
land and the North Island of New Zealand during the last 
six months have been a remarkable example of persistent 
abnormals, and, though the total number of rational causes 
may still be wanting to explain everything, one or two 
were evidently in operation when I was there, from Octo- 
ber to January ; and I am confident that, from the em- 
pirical law of persistency, coupled with a few rational in- 
ferences, a forecast of impending floods could have been 
made, and can be made, for the future, much in the same 
way as the general character of the monsoon can be fore- 
told in India,— ature, (London). 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 28.—SEVENTH MONTH 23, 1893. 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


eer ; Oe | GOLDEN TEXT.—Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, and when 
teresting in the range of countries, and communities rep- | 


they shall separate you from their company, and reproach 
you, and cast out your name as evil for the Son 
of man’s sake.—Luke 6: 22. 
Scripture Readings, Matthew, 6: 1-12; Luke, 6: 20-26. 
HIsTORICAL. 

After the apostles had been chosen a ‘‘ great multi- 
tude’’ began to gather, not only from the towns around 
the lake, but also from Jerusalem and Tyre and Sidon, 
wishing to hear Jesus, and to be healed of their diseases. 
F. W. Farrar says: ‘‘ When the multitude were seated in 
calm and serious attention on the grassy sides of that 
lovely amphitheatre, he raised his eyes, which had, per- 
haps, been bent downwards for a few moments of inward 
prayer, and opening his mouth delivered, primarily to his 
disciples, but intending through them to address the mul- 
titude, that remarkable discourse which will be known 
forever as the ‘Sermon on the Mount.’ ‘The most care- 
less reader has probably been struck with the contrast 
between the delivery of the Law on Sinai. We think of 
that as a fiery law, whose promulgation is surrounded by 
the imagery of thunders and lightnings and the voice of 
trumpet sounding long and waxing louder and louder. 
We think of this as flowing forth in divinest music amid 
all the calm and loveliness of the clear and quiet dawn. 
That came dreadfully to the startled conscience from an 
Unseen Presence, shrouded by wreathing clouds, and 
destroying fire, and eddying smoke; this was uttered by 
a sweet human voice that moved the heart most gently in 
words of peace. That was delivered on the desolate and 
storm-rent hill which seems with its red granite crags to 
threaten the scorching wilderness; this on the flowery 
grass of the green hillside which slopes down to the silver 
lake. That shook the heart with terror and agitation ; 
this soothed it with peace and love. And yet the New 
Commandments of the Mount of Beatitudes were not 
meant to abrogate, but rather to complete the law which 
was spoken from Sinai to them of old. The ser- 
mon began with the word ‘ blessed,’ and with an octave 
of beatitudes. But it was a new revelation of beatitude. 
The people expected a Messiah who would break the yoke 
off their necks,—a king clothed in earthly splendor, and 
manifested in the pomp of victory and vengeance. : 
But Christ reveals to them another king, another happi- 
ness—the riches of poverty, the royalty of meekness, the 
high beatitude of sorrow and persecution.’’ 

TEACHING. 

How tenderly Jesus sought to prepare all his disciples 
for the trials and persecutions that would come to them 
for his sake! How wise his consolation and encourage- 
ment! A little band of faithful followers, poor in out- 
ward possessions and poor in spirit, and who would be 
yet more truly bereft when he should be taken from them, 
—yet they were truly to be called blessed, for they had 
attained to the Kingdom of God. Their hearts were so 
filled with an earnest longing for a better knowledge of 
God and His righteousness, that they would never rest 
until they were satisfied; therefore, though they wept 
now, he knew great joy and happiness and peace were in 
store for them. 

He knew from his own experience that men would 
hate them and reproach them, and separate them from 
their company, and that they would be spoken against as 
evil, yet he could bid them ‘ rejoice and be exceeding 
glad,’’ for he knew the peace and satisfaction which God 
bestows upon those that do his will, but he said nothing 


| of his own experience, and only reminded them that such 
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had been the laa of the sninhias. With this en- 
couraging discourse to his disciples he gave a few words 
of caution to those who were proud in spirit, and felt 
themselves rich, and satisfied with their possessions. The 
time would come when these would no longer satisfy, and 
they would hunger and moan and weep, —knowing not 
which way to turn for consolation. 

All this is applicable to conditions which exist to-day. 
Each generation has its work to perform in the onward 
march of truth. Those who stand in the front ranks 
must ever bear the brunt of the world’s displeasure at 
being disturbed in the worship of that which has been 
handed down by the fathers, gathering, as it always does, 
a coating of erroneous traditions. To only a few, com- 
paratively speaking, is it given to see a truth clearly and 
without a false gloss, because only a few are willing to be 
humble and teachable, and true to their inspiration when 
the world does not applaud. 

It is natural to wish to stand well in the eyes of our 
fellow-men, and the temptation to lower our standard just 
a trifle is often very great, but we cannot do this without 
loss to ourselves and to the world. On the other hand, 
there is danger that a morbid sensibility may cause us to 
shut ourselves away from our fellow-men. Cheerful, 
brave, true-hearted workers our Heavenly Father desires 
us to be, ready at his call, if need be, to take up heavy 
crosses,—but for the most part our simple duty lies in 
willing obedience to his requirements, and in keeping our- 
selves unspotted from the spirit of the world. 

A beautifully-ordered life in the family, in business, 
social and religious circles, cannot fail to be a wonderful 


power for good ; and without this our teachings must be 
largely ineffective. 


LESSON NOTES. 


How encouraging and soothing seems the word d/essed 


as used by Him who had attained to perfect peace ; not 
the peace of the outward world, but the tranquility that 
comes to the spirit that is in complete harmony with God. 
But who has attained to this completeness? Who is en- 
tirely pure in heart? Does it mean that only such a one 
is blessed? Rather it is that purity is blessed, even though 
it be but one pure, true thought, and if this thought is 
patiently and persistently held it will act as the leaven to 
convert that which is not pure to its own nature. Our 
advance to the higher condition must be gradual ; we can- 
not jump to perfection ; even those who heard the power- 
ful words of the Master from his own lips grew slowly 
and made serious mistakes ; with them as with us, it was 
‘* first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear ; ’’ and the blade has the blessing as well as the ripened 
corn. As we look into our own hearts and find, not per- 
fection, but strivings after the higher life, we may liken 
these strivings and aspirations to the tender blades of 
corn pushing their feeble points through the dark earth, 
to be watched and cared for and believed in even as the 
farmer has faith that the sunshine and the rain with the 
unseen power of God will cause the tiny shoots to become 
strong plants. Our lesson teaches us to have more strenu- 
ous faith in those attributes of our nature that are from 
our Father, and upon which His blessing rests. Goodness 
is positive, and its to overcome evil. If we 
can look upon the evil in ourselves and in others as some- 
thing which in its very nature is transitory, and upon all 
our good impulses as the real and true and lasting forces 
we have advanced a little in the warfare which each one 
of us must wage. A true, good thought wiil win the vic- 
tory over a giant falsehood, even as did David over Goliath. 
Let us have faith in the power of goodness. 


mission is 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE INNER LIGHT AND CONSCIENCE. 


Ir seems to me many good people feel unduly disturbed 
lest Friends should fail to make a distinction between the 
Inner Light and the conscience. Now the word conscience 
means ‘‘ self knowledge,’’ but as we well know it means 
more than a consciousness of our own actions; it means 
our knowledge of right and wrong. 

Of course no one will suppose that conscience is the 
spirit of God, yet no one can fail to know that all that 
we can learn about God must come to us through the 
conscience, ‘‘ It is the soul’s supreme voice of obligation 
and man must obey it on penalty of violating and weak- 
ening and killing out his moral sense.’’ The ‘Inner 
Light’’ is darkness to the man who has no faith in con- 
science. But conscience is fallible! Certainly it is, and 
so is all knowledge. Absolute truth is unattainable, and 
being finite we recognize that progress as we may in a 
knowledge of truth,—we are still only learners. So with 
conscience which brings us into touch with God; we re- 
member, nay, day by day we are brought to the realization 
that we must let it be sensitive to a ‘* Power not of our- 
selves that makes for righteousness in the world.’’ 

Woe be unto us if we magnify the unreliability of 
conscience. As well might a man disbelieve his sight 
because it is not the sunlight and because it sometimes 
misleads. It is his best means of apprehension of the 
sunlight and he learns to trust in it though it sometimes 
errs. 

So do men of good conscience put their trust in it, 
knowing that to make it the nearest infallible, one must 
always be obedient to its voice, ever ready to do the right, 
and ever ready to put aside the old for the newer and 
higher duty. Wo. M. Jackson. 

New York, Seventh month ro. 


STUDIES OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADE. 


From an article, ‘“ Readjustment of the School Curriculum,” by 

Principal R. S. Keyser, in “* The School Review.” 
A coop illustration of how easy it is for persons who are 
not familiar with the work of our grammar schools to 
overestimate the work which can be done in them is 
shown by the changes recently recommended by the Asso- 
ciation of Officers of the Colleges of New England. 
There is much to be said in favor of each of the changes 
proposed. But the attempt to carry out all of them at 
the expense of arithmetic, English grammar, and geog- 
raphy, as the association recommends, would practically 
result in throwing those studies out of the curriculum. 
It would not be difficult to predict the fate of a reformer 
who graduated pupils from the grammar scnool who were 
not reasonably well posted in arithmetic, who had so little 
knowledge of English that they could not explain the 
structure of an ordinary sentence, or who knew practi- 
cally nothing of the world in which they live. 

The grammar school course is being pulled in two 
directions. One class of reformers wish to enrich it with 
subjects which they conceive have a practical bearing, 
such as drawing, manual training, book-keeping, history, 
civics, and literature ; while another class wish especially 
to shorten the time necessary to complete the college 
course, and would therefore add Latin, French or Ger- 
man, algebra, and geometry. It would not be difficult to 
enrich the grammar school course with any or all the 
subjects proposed by lengthening the time devoted to it. 
But we do not want to lengthen the grammar school 
course ; it is too long already. It will be better to post- 
pone as many subjects as possible to the high school, 
where they can be taught under more favorable circum- 
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grammar school course is arithmetic. Under present 
conditions the problem is, What subjects can be taught 
satisfactorily before the pupil finishes arithmetic ? 

A great deal of time is devoted in our schools to 
teaching arithmetic, probably more than is really needed. 
Improved methods of instruction and a wise excision of 
things which it is not necessary to teach, at least at this 
stage of the pupil’s progress, will save time for other im- 
portant subjects. We should remember, however, that it 
was a sound pedagogical instinct that gave arithmetic the 
place of honor in the grammar school. Arithmetic is the 
substantial drill subject of the common school course. It 
may have taken up too much time, but the time has not 
been wasted. The pupil who has studied advanced arith- 
metic has been obliged to do good solid mental labor ; he 
has been compelled to reason to the full extent of his 
ability ; he has gained some substantial mental discipline. 
Above all he has been compelled to reason about con- 
crete facts, about things with which he will be more or 
less concerned in his future life. Although the problems 
of arithmetic are not always practical in the sense of 
being like those which the pupil will have to solve in his 
work in life, they have a practical side in that they accus- 
tom him to dealing with the same kind of quantities 
under circumstances bearing some resemblance to what 
he may expect to meet in the future. This practical 
character of the arithmetie work appeals to the average 
boy and to the average parent. We may regret that pu- 
pils who went farther in the course wasted some time over 
arithmetic, but we ought not to forget that a vast number 
of boys have been kept in school because of not having 
mastered arithmetic thoroughly. 

We may expect to save some time from arithmetic in 
our revised curriculum ; but zealous reformers have over- 
estimated the amount of this saving. No arrangement of 
the work can make arithmetic a very easy study for the 
average child ; and it is well for the child’s education 
that such is the case. While it is proposed to put into 
the curriculum a variety of subjects in which the teacher 
is to do much of the pupil’s labor—subjects which are to 
be so carefully prepared beforehand by the teacher that 
the child can appropriate them with little mental effort, — 
it is refreshing to know that there is one subject which 
he must master for himself slowly, sometimes painfully, 
and always with much labor. If arithmetic stands in the 
way of drawing or music, of German or Latin, of book- 
keeping or civics, let us be thankful that it is an obstacle 
which will develop the sound mental muscle that is needed 
for the work further on. 

Many college instructors have urged that a pupil in 
the grammar school should commence French, or German, 
or Latin, or preferably two of them, at the age of ten or 
soon after. No reform has been more vigorously advo- 
cated than this, and there is none which it would be more 
difficult to bring about. It would be opposed by a deep 
and widespread popular prejudice,—a prejudice springing 
partly from ignorance, partly from a feeling of patriotism, 
and partly from opposition to the increased expense. 
There is also a strong pedagogical argument against the 
plan. It is of advantage to pupils who propose to devote 
much time to language study to begin it as early as pos- 
sible. But for pupils who will leave school during, or at 
the end of the grammar school course, the study of a 
foreign language is certainly an undesirable waste of 
time. The French or German taught in the grammar 
school will be only a smattering, taught largely by conver- 
sational methods, yielding little mental discipline, and of 
no practical value to the pupil who will not pursue those 
languages further. A little elementary study of a foreign 


language by young children will not be of material help 
to them in learning how to use their own language well. 
It would be far better to devote the time to the systematic 
study of English. The poorly mastered French or Ger- 
man willsoon drop out of their lives, while proper English 
study will be fruitful in every mental life capable of bear- 
ing any fruit at all. ‘The reasons which have availed to 
give the modern languages so important a place in Euro- 
pean schools have much less weight here. We are but 
slightly affected by the commercial and social influences 
which are very powerful with them. The modern lan- 
guages are a much more practical subject for the Euro- 
pean than for the American, and it is their practical value 
that has crowded them into the lower grades of the 
European schools. 

The class of reformers who have turned to a compari- 
son with foreign schools for proof of a great waste of 
time in the American grammar school course have not 
reasoned carefully. Their reasoning is largely based 
upon the number of hours devoted to different subjects 
in the schooi curriculum, and upon the fact that more sub- 
jects are there commenced in the lower grades. But in 
foreign schools the teacher works with the pupil to an 
extent that is not usual in this country, and the compari- 
son of the number of hours devoted to a subject must be 
made with caution. The real question is, whether at the 
end of the eighth or ninth grade the well-taught Ameri- 
can boy is inferior to his competitor in self-reliance, in 
power to attack work of an entirely different character 
from what he has been doing, and in general flexibility 
of mind. The just comparison is between the characters 
produced by the two methods of training ; and upon this 
subject we have surprisingly little information. 

Those branches of natural science which specially cul- 
tivate the powers of observation have been unduly neg- 
lected in the grammar schools. It would seem that quite 
an amount of natural science could be added to the cur- 
riculum without greatly increasing the work of the pupil, 
its freshness making it a rest to him from his other labors. 
One great reason why elementary science has been neg- 
lected in the lower grades is because it is not a good sub- 
ject for examination. A child cannot make a good show- 
ing in an examination set by a third party without hav- 
ing the subject thoroughly drilled into his memory. 
Superintendents and school committees who wanted to 
test the work of their teachers at every turn, who must 
have some palpable results for all the labor of the school 
room, found that there was no way of testing a slightly 
increased power of observation, and that their examina- 
tions in natural science resulted in making it a purely 
cram subject. With better teachers, we shall be able to 
trust some portion of the work in their hands without 
expecting them to make a show of it on examination. 


HoweEveER a man is gifted, whether for active enter- 
prise or for thought or for charity, there lies around him 
a world of opportunity. So far behind are we socially, 
morally, intellectually, that one might be forgiven if he 
supposed the world were made but yesterday, and noth- 
ing yet had been done. no ambition t 
help the despairing, starving, sinking 
If a few more years be 


Does fire us te 


around us: 
added to our life, would we not 
strive to put something right, to little 
corner, to awaken some soul to see and rejoice in the 
growing light ?—Good Words. 


neonle 
peopie 


sweep out some 


‘¢ Ler us lift up our hearts ; let us be bold and brave in 
our faith, that, when we are weak, we may become strong 
and do all things, bear all 
through Him who strengthens us.’’ 


things, 


become all things 
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In our news columns last week, we noted the change 
in name of that valuable religious weekly so well known 
as the Christian Union, the change being the adoption of 
the heading of its Editorial notes as its title. ‘* Hence- 
forth,’’ it says, ‘‘this journal will be known as Zhe 
Outlook.”’ 

Amongst the reasons given for this change of name 
are some that are very significant. After stating that 
Henry Ward Beecher saw with a ‘ prophet’s vision,’’ 
that there was a deeper unity beneath differing theologi- 
cal views, and that the paper, first issued by him in 1869, 
was to promote this unity, it asserts with much force that 
although ‘* Christian Union is not an accomplished fact, 
and the paper has something of that mission still to fulfill, 
this is no longer its distinctive mission. . . . The 
Church is no longer a Babel ; the differences are in dia- 
lect rather than in doctrine. Christian Union is 
best promoted not by discussion of it, but by promoting 
every phase of practical truth and righteousness, for it is 
in practical truth and righteousness that Christians are 
most agreed ; in definitions of doctrine and methods of 
expression they are most widely separated. Zhe Outlook, 
as its name indicates, will use the history of yesterday to 
guide into the path of duty and safety to-morrow. Con- 
servative, revering the memory and honoring the achieve- 
ments of our fathers; progressive, urging the present age 
to fulfill its duties in the spirit in which our fathers ful- 
filled theirs ; Christian, always loyally seeking to apply to 
the solution of every problem of life, personal and social, 
the spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ.’’ 

We can most heartily commend these sentiments as 
being almost abreast with our own. If they could pre- 
vail a spirit of unity would be promoted that would end 
all of the unhappy controversies on theological points 
that have been so characteristic of the past history of the 
Church, and bring men into a fuller realization of the 
truth that God reigns in and controls in love, if per- 
mitted, every individual soul. 


Ir is one of the encouraging signs of life in our So- 





ciety,—and shows a deep love for it,—to note the interest 
manifested by the many Friends in attendance at the Col- 
umbian Fair, in the Chicago meeting of Friends held in 
the Athenzum building. To know that there is a place 
for quiet worship, amid all the distractions of the great 
exhibition, where Friends can gather and commune with 
the Father as they are wont to do at home, must in itself 
awaken feelings of thanksgiving for the privilege. We 
trust as the season advances that this interest may deepen, 
and that the occasion of the Religious Congresses, so 
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new and remarkable a feature in a World's Fair, may wit- | 








ness a renewal of faith in our fundamental principle, 
which principle must eventually permeate the world. 
Until this time comes, however, let all Friends be loyal 
and hold fast their allegiance to their Society, aiding it to 
accomplish its mission in the world. 


THE statistical report of New York Yearly Meeting 
shows a net loss in membership, during the year, of 44. 
This is due, as for a long time past, and as in the other 
yearly meetings generally, to the large preponderance of 
deaths over births. The additions to the membership by 
request and certificate exceeded the losses by resignation 
and removal. There were no disownments. The follow- 
ing brief table shows the figures : 


Births. Requests. Certificates. Totas. 


OS a 18 7 41 
Deaths. Resignations. Removals. 
5 a 8 5 85 


Tuat ‘* goodness never dies’’ is well exemplified in 
the interest taken in the many reminiscences and the 
variety of commendation that continually appear in ref- 
erence to our beloved Whittier. An exchange paper, in giv- 
ing the summing up of E. E. Hale’s estimate of Whittier’s 
character, suggests that it is so ‘‘ admirable in its condensed 
truth that it ought to be used in place of some of the 
commonplace maxims so often put before school children.”’ 
Here is the sentence from which it is proposed to construct 
a maxim: ‘* With God’s help he thought for himself, he 
said exactly what he thought—no more, no less—and did 
exactly what he said.”’ 





MARRIAGES. 


HANCHETT—BIRDSALL.—In Chicago, Ill., Sixth month 14, 
1893, William D. Hanchett, of Grand Island, and Ellen H. Birdsall, 
of Genoa, both in Nebraska. 

WEBSTER —SPEAK aM AN.—At the residence of the bride’s 
sisters, Coatesville, Chester county, Pa., Sixth month 29, 1893, under 
the care of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Edmund Webster, 
of Philadelphia, and Emma D. Speakman, of Coatesville, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

CABEEN.—At Bristol, Pa., Seventh month 7, 1893, Elizabeth 
Warner, widow of Samuel Cabeen, in her 75th year. 

FORWOOD.—At Chester, Pa., Seventh month 3, 1893, Rachel 
Way Forwood, in her 85th year. 

LEEDS.—At Nashua, N. H., Seventh month 8, 1893, in his 30th 
year, Herman H., son of Daniel L. and the late Annie Bolton Leeds, 
formerly of Philadelphia, Pa. 

PARVIN.—On Seventh month 8, 1893, Millicent Buzby, widow of 
Aaron Parvin, and daughter of the late Ephraim T. and Sarah B. 
Haines; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green Street. 
She was the first matron of the Home for Aged Colored Persons, and 
served several years acceptably. 

POPE.—At Baltimore, Md., on the 30th of Sixth month, 1893, 
George Bayard Pope, in his 36th year, eldest son of Daniel F. aud 
Hannah M. Pope. 

SHAEFFER.—At Kansas City, Mo., Seventh month 5, 1893, 
Sarah W., wife of William G. Shaeffer, and daughter of Jesse and 
Content Garrettson Russell, in the 78th year of her age. 








He (God) alone is able to strengthen us to dig deep, 
to remove all which lies between us and the safe founda- 
tion, and so direct us in our outward employments, that 
pure universal love may shine forth in our proceedings. 
—John Woolman. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGESCER AND JOURNAL: 


Your correspondent begs leave to correct a statement 
made in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of the 24th 
ult., regarding Genesee Yearly Meeting. The meeting 
was well-attended, and very interesting, but there was 
only one visiting Friend, a young woman Friend from 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

The session opened Seventh-day afternoon, Sixth 
month 10, with a meeting of the First-day School Union, 
which we understood to be of manifest interest. First- 
day’s 
earnest, living concern, which was expressed in feeling 
words of love by our ministering Friends, Serena Minard, 
Isaac Wilson, Samuel P. Zavitz, and others. On First- 
day evening, a meeting was held in the Methodist meet- 
ing-house, where the words of loving care, especially 
towards the younger people, and the desire to take away 
all mystery and gloom from the Bible truths, showing 
them in the pure simplicity in which they were intended, 
were expressed by our Friends, Serena Minard, Isaac 
Wilson, and William Cornell,—a meeting made more pre- 
cious by the feeling of fellowship shown in the cordial wel- 
come given by the pastor and church. 

Second-day morning’s session—Jonathan D. Noxon, 
clerk, Rebecca Zavitz, assistant,—was devoted to the ap- 
pointing of the Epistle and Extract Committee, reading 
of reports from the four quarterly meetings, and the 
reading of epistles from Baltimore, New York, Ohio, and 
Indiana Yearly Meetings. The subject of Philanthropic 
Labor was freely and earnestly discussed, and the meeting 
united in joining hands with the other yearly meetings 
in this good work, feeling that while the members were 
widely scattered, and perhaps little collective work could 
be done, it was a strength to be in the Union, and the in- 
dividual could labor even more earnestly. The memorial 
sent up by Scipio Quarterly Meeting to the Press, appeal- 
ing for the suppression of prize fight reports, met with 
the approval of the meeting, and steps were taken to tor- 
ward it. 

In the afternoon, an adjourned session of the First- 
day School Union was held, Samuel P. Zavitz, clerk, 
Augusta Schooley, assistant. The reports from the vari- 
ous First-day schools claimed much of the time. While 
some showed a decrease in the attendance, others gave in- 
dication of renewed life and interest in this important 
work. In several schools the subject of Philanthropic 
Labor had been introduced, with marked success. An 
essay, ‘‘ The Influence of the First-day school on the 
Family and Home,’’ by Anna L. Cutler, was worthy of 
the close attention given it. 

Third-day morning the remaining epistles were read. 
Grateful indeed were all hearts, that meetings so widely 
separated could be so closely joined, and that such strong 
feeling of ‘‘love and unity existed amongst us.’’ The 
reading and the answering of the queries were full of in- 
terest ; while the wording was frequently quite different 
from that of Philadelphia, the spirit of tender care was 
the same. 

Third-day afternoon, a meeting of the Temperance 
Committee was held, Isaac Wilson, clerk, Mary T. Free- 
man, secretary. The subject of Prohibition, on which 
Canadians were soon to vote, was fully discussed. It was 
clearly seen that there was no doubt as to how the meet- 
ing stood on this question. Apparently there were more 
to whom the sarcasm of the line would apply: ‘‘ He 
talks for the Lord, but he votes for the brewers.’’ 

Fourth-day morning’s religious meeting was, as were 


| 


| all the meetings for worship, a season in which old and 


young came close together with the Father, to be with 


| each other in the great school, and learn of him the won- 


| derful lessons of life. 


religious meetings were well attended, and full of | 


Messages of gospel love were given 
by many ministering Friends. 

Fourth-day afternoon was the last session of the First- 
day school. Epistles of encouragement from the various 
Unions were read ; a committee from the meeting to aid 
the First-day school work was appointed ; a report from 
Lincoln Conference was adopted, and the subject of the 
change in the Lesson Leaves discussed. The thought 
that all Sabbath Schools were not studying the same chap- 
ters was a source of some regret ; but the knowledge that 
the Committee, consisting of earnest men and women, 
was doing, and would do that which seemed to promote 
the best interests of our Society, was a source of deep 
satisfaction. 

Fourth-day evening a Young People’s meeting was 
held in the meeting-house, attended by many, both young 
and old,—a meeting full of rich feeling, of earnest love 
and sympathy. Our friend, Isaac Wilson, who had de- 
sired the meeting, feeling drawn to address those assem- 
bled, came close indeed to the hearts of the young in his 
earnest appeal for willing obedience to the early and 
seemingly insufficient promptings of the soul, knowing 
that these help on to broader life and clearer light. 

At Fifth-day’s session, the committees appointed by 
the meeting, including those on Epistles and Extracts, 
reported, and the reports were adopted,—the business of 
the Yearly Meeting was completed, and under a feeling of 
gratitude for having been permitted to mingie so closely 
with one another, the meeting closed, to meet at Bloom- 
field, next Sixth month, if the way opened. 
indeed, to sit with these Friends 


It was a pleasure, 
during the interesting and harmonious sessions, and to 


mingle with them in their homes, where such warm- 
hearted hospitality was extended. To one accustomed to 
attending Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, the number in 
attendance at Genesee seemed quite small, but the lesson 
was soon learned that ‘‘ where the two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.’’ 

The close mingling of the old and young, the interest 
manifested by the younger members in all the meetings, 
the invitation to take part extended by the older Friends, 
and the willing response on the part of the younger, all 
helped to make the feeling of aoe and harmony 
which pervaded the entire Yearly Meeting 

Cc 


Editors INTELL’GENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada, will 
be at Old Shrewsbury Friends’ Meeting, New Jersey, on 
the mornings of the 16th and 23d of this month, and 
friend Bradley, of Asbury Park, has kindly let us have the 
use of Educational Hall, at Asbury Park, for the after- 
noon of the 23d inst., at three o’clock, for Isaac, also. 

Ek B. WooL.! gY. 


—It has been thought desirable to have the names of 
all members of any of our yearly meetings residing in or 
near Chicago, furnished to the Committee of Friends in 
that city. As the list of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
(and it may be so with others), omits those at Chicago, 
and other places where meetings are held, therefore — 
respondents of different meetings will greatly oblige by 
forwarding a list of such members of their respective 
monthly meetings to Thomas W. Woodnutt, 1600 Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL WORK. 
PRESERVING THE MORALS OF CHILDREN.! 
How can we educate children so as to preserve the purity 
of their morals and promote practical righteousness ? 

This is a question that carries us into the sanctuary of 
the church, the realm of home, across the threshold of 
our educational institutions and over the way to the ballot- 
box. For us in this nineteenth century it does have a 
significant meaning, and probably nowhere else should a 
deeper interest be aroused than in your own State, where 
day by day and week by week we have seen dragged down 
to the very depths all that should be given toward the 
uplifting and elevation of the masses. 

The question before us to-day is one that should bring 
forth an expression from every individual who bears the 
name of father, mother, or teacher. 

The subject under consideration embraces more than 
the education derived from an institution of learning. It 
means intellectual culture and heart culture. To the 
teacher alone the first belongs ; to the parent and the 
teacher the second, and more to the parent than the 
teacher. 

We as teachers are told that the whole future of our 
country lies in our hands. Would that it were so ; for 
then the next generation would cast a purer ballot, enact 
purer laws, be better morally, more practically righteous, 
and the temporal affairs of humanity would be better ad- 
justed than ever since the days of Adam. Probably this 
may seem like a sweeping .assertion, but let us look at it 
in a matter of fact way. Do not all teachers, no matter 
how inaifferent they prove to be, make a study of child 
nature. Do they not know better than the majority of 
parents just how to reach the rebellious little heart that 
seems prone to do evil? Do they not manage fifty, sixty, 
or one hundred better than two or three are managed in 
the home? Are their lives, as a rule, not better examples 
than the majority of parents? If this question had been 
put, — you, as the Society of Friends, could better edu- 

cate your children so as to preserve the purity of their 
morals od promote prac tical righteousness, I should not 
make the assertion I have. For I do believe, with very 
few exceptions, that fathers and mothers in our religious 
organization are worthy examples to their children ; but it 
is not from a selfish standpoint that you as parents and 
we as teachers discuss this question to-day. 

[ sometimes wonder if we ever fully realize how much 
of the child’s whole future depends upon the first few 
years of his life ; for his future is a question not of hered- 


ity, only so far as the physical is concerned, but a ques- 


tion of env ironment. 


rounding him are 


Unconsciously the influences sur- 
woven into his life. Frequently we 
hear wonder expressed as to why persons of good families, 
aristocrats by birth, so often prove failures from an 
ethical standpoint. Friends, it is not difficult to under- 
stand. not the social gathering, the ball-room, 
theatre, or church too often take the father and mother 
from the They are left to nurses’ care, who 
very freq recreant to the trust reposed in 
, the coachman takes him for his out- 
find this child like 
s it any wonder he imbibes and 
do? I firmly believe that we are 
habit and environment altogether and that 
very child who enters upon life is free, morally pure, and 
be practically righteous if it were not 
with who throw such influences 
qualities of 
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' Paper read at the meeting of Salem First-day School Union, 
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stifled and he becomes what he does because he is a 
creature of habit. 

Our Society is especially guarded in the education of 
its children, and this guarded education has been the 
very foundation of the high moral standing of our organi- 
zation. To use a homely illustration, we might just as 
well cast a snow-ball into a barrel of pitch and expect to 
have it remain pure and white, as to expect a ehild dur- 
ing the formative state of its character to associate with 
the idle and vicious and not become tainted thereby. 

Now while we all agree that the greatest part of the 
solution of this educational problem is in the hands of 
the parents, yet there is one that we as teachers join 
hands with the parent, and as a rule educate the young to 
believe, that the acquisition of money is the sole end and 
aim of one’s existence. We admit that our education 
should and must form the basis upon which we must rely ; 
yet fewer lives would be failures and better results would 
be attained, if our educators led them to appreciate more 
fully the beauties of nature, or the ability to understand 
great minds. God speaks through nature’s beauties to 
the hearts of the children, just as truly as he speaks to the 
untutored child of the forest, who recognizes the Great 
Spirit in the wailing winds and the mighty river. The 
fields and groves, the running brooklet, and the shaded 
dell, each and all teach the young to look through nature 
up to nature’s God. Again, we want to educate them so 
that they may be able to understand and appreciate great 
minds, and thus become independent in the choice of 
companions, and if not able to find suitable living ones, 
they may select from all the world and all ages. Too 
much cramming the intellect and neglecting the heart 
culture has been another evil all along the line of our 
education. Children have been turned from our educa- 
tional institutions with intellects crammed with indiges- 
ted facts, and with no strength added to their character. 
Is itany wonder, then, that when thrown upon their own 
responsibilities and temptation after temptation is thrust 
in their way, that they are not able to make a choice? 
Is it any wonder that they are ready victims for the 
licensed wrongs in their midst ? 

Parents and teachers have a responsibility, and each 
must bear their share of the burden, for with us lies the 
whole responsibility of how we will educate children so 
as to preserve the purity of their morals and promote 
practical righteousness. But remember this, you who 
bear the sacred duties of parenthood, that your teachers 
may do their whole duty and yet if you fail in yours the 
results will never be attained. You as fathers must cast a 
purer ballot ; you as mothers must teach your daughters 
to live in the real instead of the ideal. We as teachers 
must aid in all that will tend toward integrity, honor, 
and justice. Inshort, parents and teachers must go hand 
in hand if we care to lead the young people to the high 
moral standard wé would have them attain. B.H. M. 


THE TEACHER AND THE CLASS.! 

A superintendent should not talk too much, but he 
needs to be prompt in opening the school, regular in at- 
tendance, watchful that every detail is carried out ; to en- 
courage all to come to the school and participate in the 
exercises, and to be earnest and energetic in all that re- 
lates to the interest of the school. 

The pupils should not let little things keep them from 
attending the school. Be as energetic and prompt in the 
attendance of the First-day school as you are in that of 
the public, and equally as earnest in studying zy the lessons. 
Parents have much to do in the promulgation of this 
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work,—to encourage in every way prompt attendance. 
Do not say ‘‘ Go to First-day school,’’ but say ‘‘ Come, 
let us go and join in the exercises.’’ Do not plead that 
you are too ignorant and are ashamed to go into a class 
and be one of the workers; your doing so is a great en- 
couragement to others. 

Among the many requisites to be a successful First- 
day school teacher, are the following : 

We need to be of a social, amiable, and loving dispo- 
sition, so that pupils are not afraid to approach us. 

We need to get near to the hearts and minds of each 
other. 

We should try to be well informed on subjects con- 
nected not only with the Bible, but with the physical and 
political geography of our country, so as to bring the 
events narrated in the lesson in comparison with the pres- 
ent times. 

We are so constituted that we need change and variety. 
This disposition is as marked in us spiritually, as it is 
mentally and physically. We must take our scholars 
where we find them, and gradually draw them to us step 
by step up to a higher and better plane of thinking and 
acting ; teach them, God is love, and that he reveals to 
those that will open the door of their hearts what to do, 
and what to shun and leave undone and that we can 
obtain this knowledge as Jesus did, and as all can do by 
earnest prayer. 
worship or any religious denomination. ‘Teach religion 
and Christianity in the simplicity that Jesus did, then 
your work will not be obstructed by denominational 
dogmas. This is true Christianity ; teach them that this 
state can only be obtained by using all the ability that we 
possess. The mind and spirit must be clear and watch- 
ful and industrious. 

We must obtain all the knowledge we can by a study 
of the good books available to us, and go before the class 
with the consciousness that we have done all we can to 
make the hour profitable. Let them not be discouraged 
because they have not come to an ideal teacher, but as 
you hear the call of the Divine Shepherd to enter into 
the work, go. He will take you as you are, if vou will 
only be willing to make use of the great powers that he 
has given you. You will advance and keep ahead of 
your pupils all the time. And as we enter more earnestly 
and faithfully into the work, we will realize that the one 
talent has become two and we find we have reached the 
children’s hearts. They greet us with outstretched hands 
and eyes beaming with love, and we are encouraged and 
press on, and the two talents become five. We thank 
God and take courage; we are reverently impressed with 
the great field of labor before us and thankful that we 
have been called into the good work, and thus we go on 
through the vineyard, each day and each year, for the 
one talent has increased to ten, and we find we have re- 
ceived the greatest reward and the highest blessings for 
our labors. 


IRON ships built on stocks with the head toward the 
north become magnets themselves, so that, when they 
afterward sail in a contrary direction, their polarity is 
changed, and the compasses fail to tell the truth. Does 
not something like this happen in life, when a man goes 
contrary to the good principles received in a Christian 
home? His conscience is deranged: he often reasons 
that wrong is right, and goes to wreck because he neglects 
to notice that he is all astray from the course on which he 
started, and so does not try to correct his errors. Such 
navigation as that would speedily destroy the best ship 
that sails the sea.—Rev. J. H. Edwards. 
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LETTERS FROM THE WORLD’S FAIR.—I. 
THE first impulse of the World’s Fair visitor who attended 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia is to make 
comparisons ; but the most patriotic of Pennsylvanians is 
obliged to admit that the art of exhibiting has made great 
strides since 1876. Aside from the beauty of the lagoons 
here, Fairmount Park had a large advantage in natural 
scenery, for the landscape here is perfectly flat, and there 
are few trees large enough to be worthy of the name ; the 
Horticultural Hall, large as it is, with its immense pansy 
beds on either side, and the rose gardens on the wooded 
island in front, is still something of a disappointment to 
those who are familiar with our architectural gem of the 
name in Fairmount Park, and the charming views 
from its balconies; but in other respects the ‘‘ White 
City ’’ is by far the finer. 

The Main Building and Machinery Hall at Philadel- 

phia were monsters of ugliness when compared with the 
snowy palaces that here meet the eye on every hand, and 
one cannot help a feeling of regret that the beautiful col- 
umns, statues, paintings, ‘and ornaments which are lavished 
on all the buildings in such profusion that one cannot 
even glance at half of them, are only temporary, and that 
this American Venice, after a few brief months, will dis- 
appear as if by magic, and only the memory of it remain. 
The Hall of Mec hanic Arts, with its towers, the imposing 
statues on the top of the Agricultural Building, the count- 
less columns adorned with frogs, turtles, and lizards, 
which the fisheries exhibit, the gilded dome surmounting 
the Administration Building, and the ‘Transportation 
suilding, with its oriental coloring and famous golden 
gate, all charm the eye of the beholder. In addition to 
these there are several other large structures erected by 
the authorities, buildings for special exhibits, restaurants, 
and foreign and State buildings of every style of architec- 
ture. There is just enough coloring to give variety, but 
the popular material is ‘‘ staff,’’ and the prevailing tone 
is creamy white or delicate gray. 

The most beautiful spot on the grounds is the great 
basin, which reflects marble palaces on every side, and is 
separated from the mighty waters of Lake Michigan by a 
long ‘‘ peristyle,’’ whose statue-adorned roof is supported 
by quadruple rows of columns; at one end Columbia 
rides in state in a sculptured barge propelled by eight 
Amazons, while at the other stands the colossal golden 
statue of the Goddess of the Republic. Floating in a 
boat on these waters, the Italy of our dreams seems a 
living reality ; but when night comes and electric lights 
flash out all " around the water’s edge and from every 
cornice, tower, and dome of the surrounding buildings, 
then indeed it is Venice enchanted by the magic wand of 
the invisible fairy of the nineteenth century. 

The weather during this first week of July has been 
simply perfect; even the clouds which scattered a few 
drops on the morning of our national holiday, were an 
advantage, as otherwise the sun’s rays would have been 
uncomfortably warm. ‘The attendance has been large 
every day, but on the Fourth the crowd swelled to three 
times its usual dimensions. The workingmen were out 
in force with their wives, children, and babies, and 
although there are many restaurants where wine and beer 
are served, there appeared to be no drunkenness or dis- 
orderly behavior. By ten o’clock in the morning the 
nurseries in the Children’s Building, which had but few 
occupants the previous day, were filled to overflowing , and 
the attendants refused to check any more babies, and so 
the rest of the little ones were obliged to be a burden to 
themselves and their parents; but a quarter of a century 
hence they can tell their children how they attended the 
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Columbian Exposition. As the shades of night drew on, 
the great crowd concentrated, and the living, surging 
mass that filled every available space between the buildings 
and the lake shore, was in itself more interesting than the 
grand display of fireworks which they had gathered to 
witness. 

The Pennsylvania Building is a structure of which her 
citizens may feel justly proud; though less imposing 


excellent taste and it is pleasant to recognize in its tower 
a fac-simile of that on Independence Hall. Within there 
is every comfort and luxury that we could ask for; a post 
office where one’s letters may be sent ; a free parcel room ; 
large and beautiful parlors; a reading room containing 
the leading papers of the State, and a large writing room 
with abundance of stationery ; then there is a wide porch 
on three sides filled with the most comfortable wicker 
arm chairs and rockers. Moreover it contains the great- 
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| and I had a most delightful call. 
| to the Lick Observatory. 


est single attraction on the grounds, the venerated old | 


Liberty Bell; this reposes in state in the entrance hall, 


and there is a constant stream of tourists passing around | 
it and gazing upon it with a sense of part ownership in its | 


renown ; among these are numbers of Germans and other 
adopted citizens of our republic, whose love for America 
and its institutions increases every time they pay homage 
to the flag of our Union, or to the relics that have played 
a prominent part in our national history. 

There are several ways by which one may gain an ad- 
equate conception of the extent of the grounds ; the least 
pleasurable of these is to start for some particular building 
and get lost, and try it over again only to find the de- 
sired haven on the other side of a large lagoon over 
which there is no short cut. A better way, if one is a 
good walker, is to make the entire circuit of the grounds ; 
as there are numerous pleasant resting places this may be 
done without excessive fatigue, and one never tires of the 
beautiful exteriors of the many buildings, the varied land- 
scape, with its throngs of people, and the broad expanse 
of Lake Michigan, while the extended views from the 
arched bridges are a frequently recurring delight. But 
the best way of all is to take a seat in an electric launch, 
when tired, and make the tour of the lagoons; the boat 
glides swiftly and smoothly, propelled by its noiseless, 
unseen motor, and yet it takes fifty minutes to get back 
to the starting place; there are gondolas with rowers for 
those who prefer them, but these belong to the sleepy air 
of Italy, and are not in keeping with the rush of Ameri- 
can life, and so the launches are more popular with the 
restless pleasure-seekers of the great Exposition. 

ELIZABETH LLoyp. 


PROF. CUNNINGHAM IN CALIFORNIA. 
Professor Susan J. Cunningham, of Swarthmore College, is now at 


the Lick Observatory, California, pursuing her work in astronomical 
science. We are enabled to print the following from a recent private 


letter 
I THINK no one could have had a more charming trip than 
I have had. I met a friend on the train from Philadel- 
phia to Chicago, and we had almost the entire day to- 
gether. At St. Paul, my next stop, Carrie Sargant and 
her father were at the station to meet me. I went to 
their home, had dinner, and then they took me to the 
Falls of Minnehaha and back in time for supper. Sev- 
eral of the family escorted me tothe train. I had a most 
delightful afternoon. The next wait was at Portland, 
Oregon. After breakfast I went to Portland Heights and 
to the Park. I remembered Roland Spencer lived there, 
so finding his name in the directory, I had no difficulty 
in calling upon him and had a very pleasant time. 
told me of Ernest Tucker, upon whom I called also. 


| was glad to see me, and took me for a drive about the 
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city, and it is a most beautiful one. The houses are not 
sv fine, but the grounds were blooming with roses, and 
such very large ones! Both ‘‘ boys’’ saw me off on the 
train. 

In San Francisco I had not time to hunt up Harry 
Wood ; as my trunk was there I came to San José, where 


| I called upon Dr. Avery, who was the physician at Vassar 
than some of the other State buildings, the exterior is in | 


College when I was there a student. She remembered me 


Then I came up here 
I think this is going to be she 
summer of summers for me. I am to work with the spec- 
troscope,—just what I wished to do, and with Professor 
Campbell than whom none could be better. My accom- 
modations are all I could desire, and my creature com- 
forts all I could ask for. I have a table assigned me in 
the observatory, where I shall stay most of the time, and 
from the windows, where the air is so good, I can see San 
José in the valley. I don’t know the distance in a bee 
line, but it took 26 miles of staging, winding back and 
forth up the mountain and through narrow valleys to 
reach here. ‘The views were beautiful, and though hot 
and dusty, the air was so dry it was not very disagreeable. 
[ have never enjoyed anything more in my life than I 
have this journey. I hope to find all I wish here, but if 


I really learned nothing the trip has paid all it cost. I 
shall never cease to be thankful I came here instead of 
going to England, and I hope to come again sometime. 
hs in Mes 
Lick Observatory, Cal., Seventh month 2, 189}. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Tue Funk & Wagnalls Company, of New York, has un- 
dertaken the publication of a new dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language, which they call the ‘‘ Standard Diction- 
ary.’’ It will probably appear at the end of this year. 


| The latest work of this kind has always the advantage of 


the experience of all its predecessors, and from the pros- 
pectus now issued, there is reason to think that this new 
dictionary will be superior in several respects to any work 
of the kind yet published. After omitting most obsolete 
words, which as a rule only students care to have ex- 
plained, and which are given fully in the ‘‘ New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles,’’ edited by Dr. 
Murray, the ‘‘ Standard ’’ will still contain more words 
and phrases than any other dictionary now in use. In 
pronunciation, a simplified phonetic alphabet is used, 
which is readily understood ; in the definitions, the most 
common meaning is given first, and the etymologies are 
placed after the definitions ; the book and page of every 
quotation are given, so that a reader, interested in the 
exact sense of a word, may verify the quotation and have 
the aid of the context ; in the matter of compound words, 
an effort is made to present a systematic treatment and so 
do away with the present conflicting usages. 

The board of editors is assisted by about two hundred 
specialists who have charge of the words with which they 
are familiar in their special work. Such specialists are 


those having charge of law terms, terms used in banking, 


He | volumes. 
He | blanks (which we suppose will be furnished on applica- 


medicine, music, pedagogy, in the different trades, and in 
the different churches. Ex-President Edward H. Magill, 
of Swarthmore, has charge of those words which in the 
course of time have acquired a modified meaning within 
the Society of Friends, or which apply to methods of 
procedure not in use elsewhere. 

The price of the Dictionary, when issued, will be 
$12, bound in a single volume ; or $15, bound in two 
Persons ordering in advance, on acceptance 
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tion) can now secure a copy for $8 ($10 bound in two 
volumes). 


THE charitable and philanthropic work of woman is 
made the subject of an important volume just issued under 
the auspices of the Royal British Commission of the Chi- 
cago Exposition, and edited by the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. It is entitled ‘‘ Woman’s Mission,’’ and in it the 
publisher’s announcement states, ‘‘ the various phases of 
woman's work among children, girls, ragged schools, the 
poor, in nursing, the home, rescue work, etc., are ably 
and interestingly detailed in a series of papers by such 
writers as Hesba Stretton, Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. Alex- 
ander, Florence Nightingale, the Princess Christian, and 
others.’’ In connection with the British Commission, it 
is issued in this country by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 


Communications. 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS IN LONDON. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


As we are now talking of a temperance hotel at home, I thought it 
appropriate to send a note in regard tothis, where I now am, the South 
Place Hotel, Finsbury, E. C., London. It must, I think, be the finest 
in the world, many of the rooms as fine as the Waldorf, of New York 
city. Lodging, breakfast, and attendance are about $1.50 per day. The 


proprietors are Joseph Armfield and son; the father sits at the head of 


old Devonshire House Meeting, and gave an excellent sermon yester- 
day. I am quite sure, from many remarks made, that this yearly meet- 
ing would correspond with our own, if properly approached. It may 
be of interest to some to say that three prayers were offered at yester- 
day’s meeting, at which all present stood up with the exceptions of once 
one man, once one woman. There were only about one hundred 
present, most of these living in the suburbs. 

This South Place Hotel, as Armfield’s hotel is called, is near Devon- 
shire House, two squares from Bunhill Fields, where George Fox and 
Edward Burrough are buried. An earnest mission work is carried on 
here by Friends. Over one hundred were present yesterday, including 
five of the Salvation Army, with singing of hymns, etc. 

A. A. Armfield tells me that’ they could clear $5,000 more a year 
profit with a liquor bar. There are many other temperance houses in 
London, but those I have seen are not as nice as they might be; this 
one is just right. D. MH. W. 

London. 


THE GEORGE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I was glad to see the request of William Wade Griscom, clerk of 
the Yearly Meeting Committee, and hope that Friends will respond 
liberally to it. If we want a good Friends’ school we should try to 
have for its use a good Friends’ library, so that the children may be 
familiarized with the writings of our ancient worthies. May I be per- 
mitted to enlarge his request by reminding your readers that there will 
be many works that will require rebinding, and hence the need of funds 
for that as well as the purchase of such Friends’ works as may not be 
donated ? I can see no reason why these funds might not also be used 
for the purchase of other suitable literature to’ make it a first-class li- 
brary. I have regretted there was not sufficient interest to have raised 
funds for the erection of the building instead of using those of the 
estate, and hope there will yet appear a live manifestation of it in the 
contributions towards fitting up the library and cabinet, to make it of 
much service. If we cannot do this much it looks as though we de- 
sired only to get all the advantages without taxing our pockets or cur- 
tailing our gratifications for a good cause. 

In the matter of literature let us not overlook that of object lessons 
in the shape of pictures of meeting-houses and other matters connected 
with our Religious Society ; also likenesses of the worthies that have 
passed from our midst. Specimens of natural history, mineralogy, 
curiosities of various kinds, will doubtless be very acceptable, but above 
all, don’t forget that a liberal contribution of funds will be very ser 
viceable in promoting this department of this new school; all such 
contributions should be sent to William Wade Griscom, Woodbury, N. J. 


Philadelphia. J. M. T., Jr. 


“ALL I need, without price I am buying 
By my trust in the goodness above ; 
There’s an end to my yearning and sighing, 
For just like a child I am lying 
On the bosom of Infinite Love.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


atoll Sonmeiamnad 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Errors IN SCHOOL-Books.—The Pope Manufacturing Company, of 
Boston, has lately made a second offer of prizes to persons who shall 
send in the greatest number of errors in school-books. About a year 
ago a similar offer was made by the company to the school-teachers of 
the country, and six of those sending errors were awarded bicycles, of 
the excellent pattern and materials for which the Pope Company is 
well-known. The present offer is as follows: The Company will award 
one of their best pneumatic-tired Columbia Safeties, ’93 pattern, price 
$150, to each of the five persons who shall send the greatest number of 
errors which shall be determined to be errors by the publishers and the 
authors of the books in which they occur, or by a board of examiners. 
These alleged errors must be received prior to Ninth month 1, 1893. 
The conditions upon which awards will be given will be substantially 


the same as the conditions clearly stated in the former circulars, that is 


to say, first, the error must be one that appears in some text-book or 
school-book in the English language, used in some university, college, 
academy, or school of any description, and the error must be one that 
is susceptible of proof and is taught in lectures or lessons, and not 
merely a typographical mistake, or an error inadvertently made in spell- 
ing or grammar. Disputed points of history or of opinion will not be 
considered errors in this offer. 

The followin: additional rules must be observed by persons sending 
in alleged errors: There must be given the name of the book; the 
name of the author, if known; the name and address of the publish- 
ers; and the number of the page upon which the error occurs; also 
the exact words which contain the error, and a clear explanation of the 
correction which should be made. The error must be one which ap- 
pears in a book in common use, and if the error be one which has been 
already corrected in later editions, then it cannot be counted. 

The results of the first contest have been printed in pamphlet form 
and distributed among those likely to be interested in the corrections. 
This report says : 

‘“* The greatest number of errors were alleged to appear in Geogra- 
phies, these amounting in all to thirty-eight. Histories and Arithmetics 
were next most strongly assailed, twenty-one and nineteen criticisms, 
respectively, standing in the columns against them. Grammar, Natural 
History, and Readers, with sixteen, twelve, and ten, were next most 
available to the critical, while Chemistry with eight, Languages, Ety- 
mology, and Civil Government seven each, and Physiology with six, 
follow closely in the order named.” 

This movement towards the detection of errors in school-books is 
one worthy of encouragement. Besides the benefits derived from the 
removal of errors which would mislead or confuse teacher and pupil, 
the search for these mis statements aids in the formation of a valuable 
habit,—that of critically examining statements, whether oral or printed, 
before accepting them as true and regulating our thoughts or actions 
accordingly. 


ENGLISH AT SWARTHMORE.—No subject now taught in colleges is 
attracting more attention than that of English as an instrument in edu- 
tion. The reliance of the past has been upon the ancient languages for 
linguistic and literary training; but it is now evident that we have in 
the English language and literature a means that is destined to become 
a most potent factor in the education of the future. No literature of 
the past is so rich in all that pertains to modern life as ourown. Yet 
boundless as are the possibilities of English from the educational stand- 
point, little has been done as yet to develop them. It is one of the 
purposes of the authorities at Swarthmore to contribute as much as pos- 
sible to the development of the usefulness of the mother tongue as an 
instrument in sound mental training, first in the college itself, and next 
in the secondary schools within reach of its influence. 

Already the admirable character of Professor Appelton’s English 
work is widely known, and it is designed to have him still teach this 
branch. So large a part of his time, however, must be devoted to the 
Greek department, of which he is the head, that his time and strength 
do not suffice to do the hard, original work that must be done in order 
to make the English department all that it may become. By the advice, 
therefore, of Professor Appleton himself and the President of the 
College, the Board of Managers have secured the services of two other 
persons in the English department, Professors Richard D. Jones and J. 
Russell Hayes. The latter is well-known to friends of the college, 
being an alumnus of the class of ’88. He has, in addition, taken a de- 
gree at Harvard, finished the law course in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and spent the past year in special preparation for his work at 
Swarthmore, both in England and Germany. 

Prof. Jones, the future head of the English Department, is a grad- 
uate of the Iowa College, and has just taken the Doctor's degree at the 
University of Heidelberg in Germany. His chief work was done in 
the Illinois State Normal University as Professor of Literature, where 
he made a most lasting impression for good. He held this position four 
years, when he resigned to continue the study of his favorite branch in 
Germany, under Prof. Kuno Fischer. Prof. Jones is aa active thinker, 
the master of an attractive literary style, and a genera! favorite with 
students. Until the 1st of next year he will spend his time in extended 
study. His work begins at Swarthmore at the close of the winter 
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holidays. The prospect is bright that Swarthmore will soon stand at 
the head of American colleges in the teaching of the English language 
and literature. 


HEREDIA’S ODE TO NIAGARA. 

NraGARa always arouses the bard. Poems innumerable have been written 
under the inspiration of the great cataract, many of them of considerable 
power and beauty. I was not aware, however. until quite recently, that one 
of the best of these was in Spanish, and was the work of a Cuban poet named 
Heredia, who stands at the head of the numerous writers of lyric verse upon 
that island. Heredia was born at Santiago de Cuba, in 1803, and educated 
first in the University of Santa Domingo, and afterward in that of Havana. 
He gained great distinction in the legal profession, and the time for his liter- 
ary work was snatched from the busy occupation of an active and restless 
life. He died at the age of thirty-five, but left behind him a high reputation 
both asa poet and an historian. His ode to Niagara is familiar to every 
Cuban. I have sought to reproduce it as closely as the genius of a very 
different language will permit WILLIAM DUDLEY FouULKE 


Richmond, July 2, 1886. 


*« Give me my lyre. Give it to me who feels 
The fire of inspiration stir within 
My trembling soul. O what a weary time 
Has passed in utter gloom since my sad brow 
Gleamed with its light! Niagara, mighty waved ! 
Thy glorious face alone could give me back 
That godlike gift which, in an hour of rage, 
The pitiless hand of grief had torn away ! 


Prodigious torrent! Hush in solemn calm 

Thy terrible thunder, a little while dispel 

The gloomy mists that circle up around thee, 

And let me gaze on thy majestic face. 

I am worthy to behold thee. Evermore 

Have I despised all base and common things, 
And loved the awful and sublime alone— 

The headlong fury of the hurricane ; 

The thunderbolt, bursting above my head, 

With throbbing joys have witnessed. I have looked 
On Ocean’s waves, lashed by the swift North wind, 
Contending with my bark, and seen its depths 
Yawning beneath my feet, and loved its rage 
And loved the danger; but its violent wraths 
Left never in my soul such lasting trace 

As thy tremendous image. Thou dost flow 

Calm and majestic, and then, suddenly — 

Thy current broken upon mighty rocks— 

Thou dost leap on in fury, dashed along 

Like the blind power of destiny. What man 

Can paint the frightful face of the roaring rocks 
That lie beneath thy waters? All my soul 

Is lost in wondering visions while I gaze 

Upon thy fervid stream, which my strained eye 

In vain would follow past the gloomy brink 

Of the tremendous precipice. Then come 

A thousand waves as swift as passing thought 
And dashed in rage together. A thousand more, 
A thousand more come on, and amid foam, 

And smoke, and thundering din, all disappear. 
They come, they leap. The dread abyss devours 
The headlong torrents hurled into its depths, 

A thousand rainbows sparkle, and the woods, 
Deaf with the sound, give back the mighty voice ! 
Hurled on the rocks with a tremendous blow 

The waters, rent asunder, leap on high 

And in a cloud of misty vapors, fill 

The chasm with whirlwinds, mount, then whirl again, 
Then rise in a vast pyramid to heaven! 


What vainly seeks in thee my longing gaze 

With restless effort? Why do I not behold, 

By thy resounding caverns, my own palms, 

Ay, the delightful palms that on the plains 

Of my bright home, born of the smiling sun, 
Grow, softly rocked by breath of Ocean's breeze, 
Beneath a cloudless heaven ? 


Niagara, 
Forever fatal to thy destiny, 
The thought comes on despite me that no crown 
Befits thy majesty save the rude pine 
The palm, the myrtle and the delicate rose 
Awake soft pleasure and delightful ease 
In sensuous gardens. Fate has kept for thee 
A worthier and sublimer thing. Free souls, 
Strong, brave, and generous, come, look, and wonder— 
And scorning the delights of sense alone 
Their voices lift with thine in praise to God ? 


God! God of Truth! I have seen in other climes 
Living philosophers who dared to search 

Into Thy deepest: mysteries, insult 

Thy name, and drag their fellow-creatures down 
The dark abyss of sin. Therefore my soul 

Hath sought Thee evermore in solitude— 

And now it opens wholly to Thee, feels 

Thy hand in this sublime immensity, 

And from that mighty flood Thy voice comes down 
In its eternal thunders, to my breast. 


Wonderful torrent! How the sight transports 
And fills my mind with terror and amaze. 

Where is thy source? Whose is the hand that fills 
Through countless ages thy unfailing springs ? 
What power commands the sea when it gathers in 
Thy waters to withhold them from the land ? 


The Lord God stretched forth His omnipotent hand 
And covered thy bright face with stormy clouds ! 
He gave His voice into thy headlong flood 

And with His bow adorned thy terrible brow! 
He saw thy waters, which unwearied run 

As the great torrent of the centuries 

Rolls to eternity. The blooming days 

Of man thus fly away. Awake to grief 

I mourn my misspent youth, my withered face. 
The bitter pain within me seams my brow 

In furrows deep with care. Never before 

My lonely, loveless, and forlorn estate 

Thus keenly have I felt. How could a soul, 
Stormy and passionate like mine, be blest 
Without the light of love? O that some fair one 
Might love me worthily, and on the edge 

Of this dark, stormy gulf stand at my side— 

Be with me in my lonely wanderings 

Of thought and footstep. I would see her face 
Covered with gentle pallor, yet fair 

In its sweet terror, and would smile again 

And hold her in my loving arms. What dreams 
Of virtuous joy! But exiled, loved by none, 

I see before me only pain and grief. 


Mighty Niagara! Here my final word. 

In a few years the cold grave will devour 

Thy feeble singer. © that my song might last 
Immortal like thy glory! May there be 

Some pious traveler who, Beholding thee, 

Shall utter to my memory a sigh— 

While I, when the sun sinks in the bright West, 
Will fly with joy where my Creator calls, 

And listening to these echoes of my fame, 

Lift high above the clouds a radiant brow. 


RAIN. 
Itiirain! It'll rain! 
Says the peacock’s shrill refrain, 
Ere the heaven shows for sign 
E’en a single leaden line. 
See! a silvery shudder now 
Runs along the poplar bough, 
And recurrent ripples pass 
O’er the reaches of the grass. 
Low the swallow circles over 
Rosy fields of scented clover ; 
Willows whiten in the lane— 
Itilrain! It'll rain! 


I?ll rain! It'll rain! 
Watch the shifting weather-vane 
Veering from its dreams of drouth 
Toward the veiled and showery south ! 
Now the eye of day is hid 
Underneath a lowering lid, 
And the heaven feels the lash 
Of a goading lightning- flash. 
Peals a bell with soft insistence 
Clearly down the darkening distance, 
And the peacock cries again— 
It’lirain! It’lrain! 

— St. Nicholas. 


THE world is too much with us, late and soon, 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers ; 
Little we see in nature that is ours ; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
— Wordsworth. 
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DEPRESSION OF THE PEASANT CLASS. 
PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER, in his paper, ‘‘European Peasants 
as Immigrants,’’ in the Atlantic Monthly, gives some of 
the causes which account for the continued and uniform 
inferiority, mentally and socially, of this class : 

The most important group of causes which have 
stamped, in an indelible manner, the sign of inferiority 
on the laboring classes of the Old World may be briefly 
stated as follows. While the greater part of the hand 
laborers of the ancient societies of Europe have been 
denied community with the ruling folk, there have been 
two ways open by which the abler youths of both sexes, 
who were born in this class, could pass forth from it, never 
to return. These ways led to military service and to the 
orders of the Catholic Church. Entering the army, the 
man, particularly if he had in him the stuff to make a 
good soldier, found a permanent occupation. He com- 
monly died in arms, or returned to his people only when 
too old to rear a family. If his ability was distinguished 
he might win a rank which would remove him from the 
class whence he sprung. His descendants would retain 
his acquired station, and, despite all reverses of fortune, 
would seldom return to the order of peasants. Thus, 
every person of capacity who adopted the career of arms, 
was likely to be lost to his people. In this way, for per- 
haps twenty generations, the lower classes of European 
people have been robbed of much of their strength. 

Great in amount as has been this withdrawal of talent 
from the people on account of military pursuits, the 
Church has, at least during the last twelve or fifteen cen- 
turies, been a far more efficient means of impoverishing 
the peasant blood. While the army of the sword enlisted 
its hosts only from the men, and permitted them occa- 
sionally to leave descendants among their people, the 
army of the cross gathered its recruits from both sexes, 
and doomed them alike to sterility. On its altars were 
sacrificed not only the talents of the individual, but all 
the expectation of good progress which the able man or 
woman offers to society. It is not easy to conceive how 
efficient this system of selecting the able youth from the 
body of the people has been, or how effectively it is still 
carried on in certain parts of Europe. 

Since the Church first possessed the lands of Europe, 
and organized its clerical system, more than twelve hun- 
dred years have elapsed. During this time the popula- 
tion within its control has probably averaged at least 
fifty million. Allowing that there has been a priest to 
each five hundred of these people, we have about a hun- 
dred thousand of the abler men of each generation with- 
drawn from the body of the people, the greater portion 
of them from the lower ranks of society. Each of these 
men searched among the children of the parishioners for 
the boys and girls of promise who might be taken into 
the various religious orders. We may fairly estimate that 
the persons who were thus withdrawn from the life of 
their time, and whose inheritances were lost to their 
people, numbered as much as one per cent. of the popu- 
lation. Although a part of this promise of the people 
was taken from the upper classes, the greater part of it 
was probably always, as at present, derived from the lower 
orders of society. Among the prosperous folk, there 
have ever been many classes of occupations tempting the 
abler youths, while among the laborers the Church has 
afforded the easiest way to rise, and that which is most 
tempting to the intelligent. The result has been, that 
while the priesthood and monastic orders have systemati- 
cally debilitated all the populations of Catholic Europe, 
their influence has been most efficient in destroying the 
original talent in the peasant class. 


| sense of smell seems defective. 


PUNGENT ODORS DANGEROUS. 

Every one does not know that aromatic salts and very 
strong, pungent odors are injurious to the nerves and 
smell, and often produce serious, if not incurable, diffi- 
culties. It is well understood that certain scents start 
the action of the secretory glands of the nose and throat 
and often the eyes fill up with tears. Frequent indulgence 
in the use of such perfumes will soon overtask the secre- 
tory organs and weaken them. Some day the person ob- 
serves that the hearing is less acute than usual and the 
This is, of course, ac- 
credited to a cold or some similar cause, and but little is 
thought of it. After a time the entire head becomes 
affected, hearing and smell are almost, if not altogether, 
lacking, and there are throat and lung complications 
which are likely to end in chronic, if not fatal, illness. 

It has taken the medical world a great many years to 
discover that loss of hearing is almost invariably caused 
by some disease of the throat or nose, or both. But very 
recent researches in these fields have demonstrated this 
fact beyond question, and it is now admitted by the most 
advanced medical men that, aside from rupture of the 
ear drum, there is scarcely a symptom of defective hear- 
ing which is not traceable directly to the condition of 
the nose and throat. In view of the new discoveries, ear 
specialists are finding their occupations gone, save as 
they make their particular branch an assistant in further 
investigation. 

It is said that the use of smelling salts is one of the 
most prolific causes of deafness, operating by weakening 
the olfactory nerves, and through them the auditory 
system. All strong or pungent odors should be avoided 
as far as possible, especially those which act upon the 
secretory processes, and, as the popular expression goes, 
‘« make the nose run.’’— Gazette and Courter. 


Do Ants TaLk ?—This query is made by a writer in 
the Magazine of Natural History, and he then goes on to 


say: I one day saw a drove of the small black ants mov- 
ing, perhaps to better quarters. The distance was some 
150 yards. Almost all which came from the old home 
carried some of the household goods. Some had eggs, 
some had what may be answered for their bacon or meat, 
some had one thing and some another. I sat and watched 
them closely for over an hour. I noticed that every time 
two met in the way they would hold their heads close 
together as if greeting one another, and no matter how 
often the meeting took place this same thing occurred, as 
though short chat was necessary. 

To prove more about it, I killed one who was on his 
way. Others being eye-witnesses to the murder went 
with speed, and with every ant they met this talking took 
place as before. But instead of a pleasant greeting, it 
was sad news they had to communicate. I know it was 
sad news, for every ant that these parties met hastily 
turned back and fied on another course, as much as to say : 
‘* For the king’s sake and for your own safety do not go 
there, for I have seen a monster, just behind, that is able 
to destroy us al] at one blow. I saw him kill one of our 
family. I do not know how many more are killed.’’ So 
the news spread, and it was true. How 
communicated, if not by speech. 


was the news 


NATURE is content with little. . . grace with less ; 
poverty lies in opinion: what is needful is soon provided, 
and enough is as good as a feast; we are worth what 
we do not want; our occasion being supplied, what would 


| we do with more.—Socrates. 
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SAIDIE’S FLOWERS. 


EVERY morning through the summer, 
From her little garden spot, 

Saidie brings me pretty clusters 
Of the flower forget-me-not. 


But the name seems hard to Saidie, 
Or does not her fancy please, 
For she always says: *“* Good morning! 
Here are some remember me's.” 
—St. Nicholas. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
AT Mecca, in Arabia, and in that region, a frightful mortality from 
cholera has for some time been reported. A dispatch from Alexandria 
(Egypt), on the roth inst., says: The Egyptian medical delegate to 
Mecca gives a horrible account of the condition of pilgrims in that 
city. The deaths from cholera are double the number ofhcially reported. 
In the valley of Mouna it is impossible to bury the dead, and the road 
between Mecca and Mouna is strewn with the corpses of pilgrims left 
to lie where they died. In Mecca the lack of grave diggers has re- 


sulted in bodies lying for many days in a state of decomposition before 
burial. 





—Discouraging accounts come from some of the counties of West- 
ern Kansas. There has been a drought of several months’ duration and 
all the crops have failed. Many of the farmers are abandoning their 
homes, and it has been represented to the authorities at Topeka that 
unless State aid is soon forthcoming there is likely to be great destitu- 
tion and actual suffering among those who remain on their properties. 


—A dispatch from Washington, on the roth inst., says : The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has received many requests from abroad for inform- 
ation as to the extent and character of this year's forage crops in the 
United States. All these communicatons indicate a marked shortage in 
the hay and forage crops in Europe and especially in France (in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary drought), and there is every evidence of a 
very large foreign demand at remunerative prices for baled hay. The 
shortage in the last-named country of hay and forage crops has reached 
such a point that many cattle have had to be slaughtered, and it would, 
therefore, seem probable that there will be an increased demand for 
American meats in the near future in addition to the demand for Ameri- 
can hay. 

—London, which has not had a world’s fair for over 31 years, is 
now taking preliminary steps toward the opening of one in 1896. 


—Invention is sometimes thought to have reached its limit, but of 
the energy in a pound of coal when burned, some one has calculated 
that only one per cent. is used in moving a passenger, and only one-half 
of one per cent. in incandescent electric lighting. The rest goes in friction 
and waste. The problem of the next century is going to be the saving of 
this wasted 99 or 99 % per cent., just as the problem of the last century 
has been to secure the use of one per cent. which moves trains, and the 
one-half per cent. which makes an electric light.— Scientific American, 


—While the spoon is an insignificant article to look at, it has prob- 
ably caused more stir in the world than any other one thing.—Axffalo 
Courier 7 

~-A correspondent writing from Chicago to the Christian World, 
London, in speaking of the Sunday services, thinks “ it is slightly em- 
barrassing to find them advertized in the Sunday newspapers. The 
British visitor who has heard before he arrived of the struggle to the 
death which the churches of America are going to wage in order to shut 
the Fair gates on a Sunday, waxes somewhat cynical when he dis- 
covers the preachers and hours of service of these same churches ad- 
vertized in journals printed and sold on the ‘ Sabbath Day.’ ”’ 


—A Philadelphia correspondent placed stakes around a crown im- 
perial. Next season it came up outside the circle. He asks, do bulbs 
travel? They do. Most bulbs are but annuals. They make a new 
one, and then die. Often, as in the case of the gladiolus, the new bulb 
grows at the top of the old one,—again, as in the hyacinth, the new 
one grows out by the side of the old one. This kind of travel is slow. 
But in others, as in some lilies, the new bulb is projected some distance 
on the end of a “stolon”’ or thread, which dies, and leaves the old 
bulb to die some distance from the new one. By the aid of these 
underground runners the new bulb is sometimes carried a long distance 
from the old one.—Mechans’ Monthly 


—The gray of the morning gives no signs of the brightness of the 
coming noonday. William Moffat, the African missionary, wrote, com 
paratively a few years ago, that to bring a spiritual truth home to the 
mind of a Bechuana savage was as hard as to lift a mirror by taking 
hold of the face. The last census of Bechuanaland reports that almost 
the whole population is now Christian. It would be interesting if we 
could get hold of the missionary reports from those laborers in the 
eighth and ninth century who were trying to convert our forefathers to 
the faith of the gespel 
heartened comments on 
Christians of. — 


No doubt we should find discouraged and dis 


the kind of stuff they were trying to m_ke 


\aemda he Jim 






—One of the most extraordinary things in the Catholic Educational 
Exhibit at Chicago is a picture in hair of the “‘ Landing of Columbus.” 
It contains some of the hair from the head of every Catholic bishop 
and archbishop in the country excepting one. It must not be under 
stood that it was from any lack of sympathy that he was unwilling .to 
give a lock of his hair. He had not any. 


—lIt was not without meaning that the hilts of some swords were 
put into the metal of the Columbian Liberty Bell, which is to ring in 
the victories of peace and international brotherhood. “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one another,” is the inscription 
around its rim. 


—I am very glad the the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is 
fighting the temperance battle, but I do not think it is very creditable to 
us men that we leave it to be fought by the women. In the old legend 
Saint George fought the battle for the deliverance of the woman: in 
modern life the woman ‘fights the battle, and Saint George sits on the 
fence to see how it is going on.—Zyman Abdott. 


—In 1888 the Rev. James L. Fleming, colored, was driven out of 
Marion, Ark., bya mob. He went to Memphis and established a news- 
paper. Soon after three Negro merchants of Memphis were lynched 
for no offense whatever, but on account of the jealousy of some white 
merchants, whose trade they interferred with. Mr. Fleming’s paper 
criticised the lynching severely, and he was driven out of Memphis and 
his paper stopped. An Associated Press telegram of last week says his 
paper “contained an editorial reflection upon the white women of 
Memphis.’ This is not true. Mr. Fleming visited Memphis, was 
recognized, and assailed by a mob of white men armed with sticks and 
badly beaten, and one of his ears was cut off with a knife—New York 
Independent. 


—The tenth geological expedition to the West has just gone out 
from Princeton College, under Professor Scott. The first of these use- 
ful enterprises set out, under Professor Brackett, in 1877, the second in 
1878 under Professor J. B. McMaster, and all of the others under the 
present leader. In time it is hoped that a complete representation of 
American fresh water tertiary fossils may be obtained from the promis- 
ing fields discovered in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Dakota, Oregon, 
and Montana. Hitherto the finds have been most encouraging. Im- 
mense numbers of extinct vertebrate specimens have been collected. 
Among the very important fossils may be mentioned the bones of a 
mesonyn, the only complete skeleton of the kind yet found, and the 
legs and pelvis of a three-toed horse. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
A FRIGHTFUL accident occurred at the World’s Fair grounds, Chicago, 
on the 1oth instant. A large cold-storage building, with a very high 
chimney or tower, caught fire, and was totally destroyed. The firemen 
had gone to the top of the tower by means of ropes, and then, by the 
fire breaking out below, were cut off, after which the tower fell in. 
The report at midnight of the roth stated that so far as known 18 
persons were killed and I9 injured. The full extent of the loss of life 
may never be known, as many people entered the building hoping to 


render aid, and before the peril in which they were placing themselves 
was realized, were caught and unable to get out. 


THE attendance at the World’s Fair on First-days has not been 
large, and on the oth instant, though the day (until evening) was pleas- 
ant, it was less than on the 2nd. Many exhibits are covered up, and 
cannot be seen. The tendency is strong among many persons to close 
the Fair on First-day, after all. It is also proposed to reduce the ad- 
mission rate to half price. The motley shows on the “ Midway Plais- 
ance ’’ complain that they are losing money, and want the lower rate. 


A TERRIBLE tornado at Pomeroy, Iowa, (a town in Calhoun county, 
north-west of Des Monies), almost destroyed the place, on the 7th 
instant, causing a loss of life which will nearly reach 100. A dispatch 
on the 10th says the total number of persons killed is placed at 80, and 
of the injured it is thought that fully twenty will be unable to survive. 
Clara Barton, President of the Red Cross, at Washington, has received 
a request for ten nurses from Pomeroy. 


Justice SAMUEL BLATcroRD, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, died at Newport, R. I., on the evening of the 7th instant, aged 
73 years. He had been lying very ill for some weeks. 


THE marriage of the eldest (living) son of the Prince of Wales, 
Prince George, to his cousin, the Princess May of Teck, took place at 
London on the 6th instant, with much formality. Prince George is the 


heir to the throne of England, after his father, and hence there was in 
creased interest in the event 


SERIOUS riots occurred last week in Paris, arising out of a dispute 
between the police and some “ students, 


who were acting in a lewd 
and disgraceful manner 


Subsequently, the rough elements of the city 
took advantage of the disturbance, and for several days some parts of 


the city were the scene of Troops were called out and order 
eventua 


disorder 
¥ restore< 





— INTELLIG GENCER AND J OURNAL. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES DELICIOUS LEMONADE. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or cold 

water, and sweetened to the taste, will be found 
refreshing and invigorating. 


NOTICES. 


*,* The Indian branch of the Philanthropic 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting are 
desirous of distributing, among Friends and 
others, literature relating to the present condition 
of the Indian tribes in the United States. The 
Committee hopes to increase the interest always 
felt by Friends in the Indians, and to strengthen 
as far as possible the hands of faithful workers 
in their behalf. 

Schools, First-day schools, and individual 
Friends will be supplied by addressing a postalto 

CHARLES F. JENKINS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Or other members of the Indian Committee. 


*,* A temperance conference will be held at 
Centre, under care of Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee, on First-day, the 16th inst., at 
2 o'clock p. m. 

Some exercises are in preparation, and it is 
hoped the occasion may be interesting and pro- 
fitable. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Visiting Committee will attend Schuylkill 
Meeting, on First-day morning next, the 16th. 

Train from 12th and Market streets, Philadel- 
phia, at 8.15 a. m., for Phoenixville. 

I. H. HiILLBorn, Clerk. 


*.* A conference, under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee 
will be held in the Concord Friends’ meeting- 
house, Delaware county, on First-day, Seventh 
month 16, 1893, at 3 p. m. 

All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. 


HICKMAN, Clerk. 


*.* Quarterly in Seventh 
occur as follows : 

25. Western, Londongrove, Pa. 

27. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 


Westbury, Westbury, 


meetings month 


N. Y 


29. 


*,* Circular meetings in Seventh month occur 
as follows : 
16. Gunpowder, Md. (Old house), 10 a. m. 
Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 
East Branch, N. J.,3 p. m 


CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or 
Colorado. 

Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished 
free on application. 

EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land 
Holder, 


ent, U. P. R. R., 
cLean County, DL 


‘¢ There ’s no Place 
Like Home.”’ 


No home « mM] lete 


without 
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*,* The annual report of the Merchants’ Trust 


Company, of this city, submitted by the President, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, tothe annual meeting on the 12th 
of last month, contains the following data : 

‘* There has been a steady and gratifying increase 
of business in every one of the departments of our 
work. 

The profits, above all expenses, for the first 
six months of the year, to November 
30th, 1892. were . ; 

The profits, above all expenses, ‘for the past 


six months, to May 3ist, 1893, are. . . . 16,762.14 


Making a total for the year of. . . $24,087.62 
being within a small fraction of 10 per cent. on our 
paid in capital of $250,000. 

“The Board have decided to carry $15,000 of the 
profits of the past six months to Surplus Account, 
increasing the Surplus Fund from $25,000 to $40,000, 
and to apply $1,000 in reducing the account of Plant 
(Safes and Fixtures), from $26,715.19, to $25,715.19. 
The remainder of the profits for the past six months, 
$762.14, is added to the $5,190.56 of Undivided Profits, 
previously shown, making the said item $5,952.70. 
The total of Surplus and Undivided Profits at this 
date is $45,952.70 

“In this connection it gives us pleasure to repeat 
what we reported to your Annual Meeting last year, 
viz. : 

“* We have not to-day a suspended acconnt, nor 
have we a loan or a security which gives us anxiety 
as to its soundness or sufficiency.’ 

‘*Our policy has been to take only such business 
and investments as would enable us to keep our re- 
sources well in hand, thus placing ourselves in a 
position to frequently turn our money over to 
advantage and profit.”’ 


good 


*,* WE again recommend our readers who desire 
accommodation in Chicago to consult the advertise- 
ments in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

*,* IN response to our request for copies of 
issues of the paper 
received by the 
supply present needs, 


two 
that we were short of, we hav« 
kindness of subscribers, enough to 
tor which we are much obliged 
*,* The observance of the “ Half Holiday ”’ rule, 
under the recent legislation of this State, is now so 
general that we shall adopt it at the office of the 
INTELLIGESCER AND JOURNAL during the summer 
months. The office (921 Arch St.) will not be open, 
after 1 p. m., on Seventh-day, until further notice. 


*,* We suggest to our readers the more general 
use of the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL for the insertion of compact cards of 
professional or business announcements, to run 
throughout the year,—those, for example, of Ac- 
countants, Agents (insurance, real estate, patents, 
collections, etc.), Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, Florists, Lawyers, 
Stenographers, Type-writers, etc., etc. 

Such cards, if making half an inch (six lines), 
we will insert for $10 a year. Some might probably 
be putin half that space (three lines), and would 
cost but $5 a year. (For parts of a year the charge 
would be somewhat higher in proportion). 

*,* We make no charge for the 
Births, Marriages, or Deaths. is made 
for Obituary matter, but its insertion must be sub- 
ject to the approval! of the editors 
and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire 
unless, perhaps, brief quotations from 


insertion of 
No charge 


both as to form 
to avoid, 
approved 
sources. 


*,*Matter inten ded for 
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insertion in the INTELLI- 
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HETHER Leather lasts 

ten minutes or ten 

years depends on what hap- 

pens to it. Vacuum Leather 

Oil is the care-taker; 25¢, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on swob and book 


How to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 
store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is for- 
warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give 
us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of 
another member of the family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we 
suppose it to be a new subscription, and send two 
papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 
this will also help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 
Philadelphia. Mattersent to Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss of 
time. 


921 Arch street, 


To the World’s Fair, Chicago. 
Three rates in a 12-days’ trip. No.1, No. 2 
$67.00 ; No. $48.00. Leave via. Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, 24th and Chestnut streets, Third-day, 
Eighth month 1, at 8 a.m. Elderly or young persons 
special attention. Trunks $2.00 extra. A deposit of 
$5.00 required 15 days before starting, with the whole 
amount paid three days before starting. All checks 
certified REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper street, Camden, 


$85.50 


N. J. 


Beauty 


in Wall Paper is our art—low price our forte 
You reap the benefits. 100 sam ples mailed for 8 
cents. Prices 5 to 50 cents a roll 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


Bardney 


MAKERS AND RETAILERS*OF LADIES’ SHOES. 
oe stock covers many varieties in shoes and 
Oxfords—black and colors—at Popular Prices. 
High Grade Custom Work. 
1013 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
NEW STORE. 47 N. THIRTEENTH ST. 


The British Friend 


New Series, 1893. 


(below Arch). 


Edited and Published by 
WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, 
Birkenhead, England 
A new series of this 
MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


commenced with the last year. The endeavor ot 
the promoters is to apply the 

LEADING PRINCIPLES OF 

QUAKERISM 

to the circumstances of 

The Editor invites the attention 

Priends t the Religious and Lit 

this Journa 


PRIMITIVE 


the present day 


of American 


rary arti t 


es of 


®,° Sulecriptions tor the Bri 
received’ at the fice ft the INTELLIGENCER a¥D 
Jowunnal, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphi Pr nar 
annum (allowing for cost of postal mone rfer 
exchange, portage, ct | 6 


Tis FRIEND w be 





iv FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. LIFE AND LETTERS 






































Headquarters OF 

Globe Rubber Company’s Goods. : © 
anmmerete h being moteh a reliable ont weil- Ma ) S. Lippincott 
can be depended wpon $0, give anda Late of Camden, N. J > 

AFair Hose - 7%c. per foot. Price, $1.00; Mailed for $1.15. 

“i 

; - i + : Friends’ Book Association, 

An Extra Heavy Hose I5c. =“ S. 'W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philed’a, Be, 
Reels 75c, and al attachments at low figures . 

SEND YOUR ORDER BY MAIL. Alfred ta Ferr 1S, 





E. L. PEIRCE, 
19 North Second Street, Philadelphia. | punoan, © oN De 
See eee Baking Powder. |~—"—___—_—_————————s———__~ | Pamphlet. a9 N. Seventh Street. 


Highest of all in leavening strength |§& F. BALDERSTON & SON | Pisi= were: 
Latest U.S: Government Food Report: | 999 soriny Garden Street, Philadelphia. TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 





Royal Baking Powder Company, 


boarding places or other assistance during their 
visit to the Columbian Exposition, address 
BENJ. SMITH, 
200 Randolph St., Chicago. 


106 Wall St., New York. Wall Papers PER CENT. 
New and desirable styles for ’93. DEBENTURE BON DS 
Bureau of Information, Chicago. WINDOW SHADES Send for circular, just out. 
lesan Careful attention given to all orders. 
Friends and others desiring information of | 8, F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. Isaac Forsy the, ” Phileas tay 





THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
G } bt A pez D SURPLUS, 89,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND : 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 


, and its size and shape, and the character of OFFICERS 

ee a ee er EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

its contents gives special weight to each adver- WM, M. ELY,-Treasurer. J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 

tisement. g@g~When our readers answer an NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Ofcer. cal ae GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 

advertiser please mention that they doit upon | grrINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT, SAMUEL B. BROWN, 

: ‘lin H. N. BURROUG WILLIAM H. JENKS FRANCIS I. GO 

seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ JOHN A. BROWN, 'Ir., GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 

BENJAMIN W. RI WILLIAM H. GA Y TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHT JOHN ©. SI 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE (C0. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE I8s—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET at actual Ner Cost. It is PureLY Mutua; has AsseTs of NINETEEN MILLIONs and 4 
EIGHTH STREETS. SuRPtus of over Two anda HaLF MiLuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
FILBERT AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
One of the largest buildings in the city, amd | 2 —-—-—-— 


the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress. Goods. Trims sss nics FOULKE; Asistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, af (79) ee ae a Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


sau Mae Daven Wap et eweptng | THE. MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Provident Life and Trust Compony of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


an am iasnes its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable st 


ishi i i interest at five free of State tax) Pay 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual | Ses s opt ae a Lube. 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among DIRECTORS . a 
i 7 C. Garrett, N T. Wistar Brown Thomas Williams, fr e 
the largest to be found in the American market, | pg ; ate Hit, Je B Ger 6, Colabory Purves Howard W. Up 
sal nghins oe ential its nis Bees » Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, + Patton, Henry 1 
: Wood. 
as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. EG Charles Roberts, Jeol J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart 
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eee. 





